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ASSURANCE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER, 


Know well. my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest : 

Round Him in calmest music 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


rolls 


What to thee is shadow, 
(nd the end He knoweth, 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 


to Him is day, 


-_—-—- 


EDITOR LAL NOTES 

The Supreme Court of Ohio. 
of Bird F, Mills vs. the Board of Elections, 
decided on Feb, 8 that the statute giving 
women right at 
tions is valid and constitutional. 


the to vote school elee- 


-_-- 

The Club of Philadelphia has 
lately received a sharp lesson on the dif- 
ficulty of getting women elected even to 
positions where they are urgently needed 
for the public good, long women 
have In December, the Club 
addressed a letter to prominent members 
of the Republican and Democratic parties 
in fifteen wards of the city, saying: 


Civie 


sO as 


no votes, 


It is the conviction of the Civie Club of 
Philadelphia that the interests of the chil- 
dren in the publie schools would be sub- 
served if a larger number of capable 
women were placed upon the Sectional 
School Boards. We therefore petition 
your honorable body to place such women 
in nomination upon the regular school 
ticket, and for your own convenience 
append the names of some women of 
undoubted ability who have kindly con- 
sented to serve if elected by the people. 

The names of twenty-seven such women 
were suggested by the Civic Club: but 
although the movement was warmly sup- 
ported by the friends of education and by 
the best papers of the city, no woman was 
endorsed by the Democrats in any ward, 
and only one by the Republicans—Dr. 
Clara Marshall, in the Eighth Ward. This 
object lesson ought to increase the mem- 
bership of the Philadelphia Woman Suf- 
frave Association. 





-_-- 

Greensboro, N. C., recently 
Frances E. Willard a cordial welcome and 
a royal opportunity. At the State Nor- 
mal Sehool she spoke to four hundred 
young women from ninety-three counties, 
and enlisted a considerable number under 
the white-ribbon banner. In the chapel 
ot Wotford College she gave an address, 
of which the Southern Christian Advocate 
of the M. 

rhe audience that gathered was such as 
vould have greeted few other 
Men or women, The gallery, aisles and 


gave Miss 


FE. Church South says: 


persons, 


wins | 


} out, 


| 
| 


| speedily 
}an’s realm properly 
| alfairs 


in the case | 





| 


rostrum were packed with eager listeners, | 


a on commencement occasions. 
gether, the crowd and the attention they 

ive her were au impressive tribute to a 
great woman and reformer. There seemed 
to be nothing incongruous in this woman's 


delivering a public message from the 
Wotford rostrum. Her cause and her 


Manner of treating it made everything fit 
and proper. Her theme was temperance 
and social purity for both sexes—a theme 
old enough and outworn enough in some 
respects: but in her hands it 
almost irresistibly winning plea by reason 
of her genuine womanliness, her magnetic 
attractiveness of voice and manner and 
Suggestive flashes of intellectual insight, 
together with a mellow tenderness that 
carried what she said straight home to 
the heart. 
-_—-- 


South Carolina has long held a unique 
Position the only State in the Union 
Which refuses to grant -diyvorces for any 
cause whatsoever. The new constitution 
does not alter the State’s policy in this re- 
Sard. The marriage ofa white person with 


as 


Alto- | 


became an | 





| 
| 


or that which she may thereafter acquire, 


either by gift, grant, inheritance, devise, 


or otherwise, shall be her separate 
property, and she shall have all the rights 
incident to the same to which an un- 


married woman or man is entitled. She 
shall have the power to contract and be 
contracted with in the same manner as if 


she were unmarried, 
_- 2s - 
One of the stock arguments against 


equal suffrage has been that if women 


vote, some women must hold office. But 
it is becoming more and more evident 
that the good of the community requires 
some women to hold oflice. The Balti- 
more Sun, the conservative mouthpiece | 
of a highly conservative city, says editori- 
ally: 


Mayor Hooper's suggestion that there 
should bea woman on the board of visi- 
tors to the almshouse and one on the jail 
board is excellent, and should be carried 
Both institutions would be’ im- 
proved by having a woman among those 
authorized to scrutinize their manage- 
ment and to look after the moral and 
physical condition and treatment of the 
female inmates. Matrons at the police 


stations were regarded as a doubtful inno- | 


vation when first suggested, but the wis- 
dom and humanity of the policy were 


demonstrated. Whether wom- 
extends to political 
is a question still very much in 
dispute. But there can be no question 
that it is not bounded by the confines of 
the household, and that 
valuable but a necessary auxiliary in pub- 


| preparation, 


she is not only a | 


| that 


lie work such as that proposed by the | 
mayor, There is not only room, but an 
imperative demand for her in this field, 


and the sooner she is generally employed 


in it, the better it will be for civilization 
and the world. 
—_—<--_ 
A Joint Resolve for Biennial Elections 


has passed the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives by more tlian the needed 
Now let the House pass 
the Joint Resolve for a woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment by a_ vote 
equally decisive. If a referendum is fair 
for restricting popular suffrage for men, 
why not for extending it to women? 


two-thirds vote. 


-_<-- 


hearing be- 
Massachusetts Joint Committee 
Amendments 


Feb. 27, in the old 


A public woman suffrage 
fore the 
on Constitutional 
given Thursday, 
Representatives’ Hall, State House. The 
100,204 voters recorded in favor of the 
referendum last November, and all others 
interested, are invited to be present. 


is to be 


on 


— <a o - 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association is glad to add to its list of free 
speakers the name of Mr. Warren A. Rod- 
man, of Wellesley Hills. Mr. Rodman is 
a bright and interesting speaker, who has 
proved his devotion to our and 
leagues will do well to secure his services 
His subject will be ‘*The New 


cause, 


at once. 
Woman.” 


-_<--— 


The Boston Daily Journal, on Lincoln's 
birthday, Feb. 12, compared Abraham 
Lincoln with Thomas L. Reed, as holding 
similar views, and quoted from ‘‘Lincoln’s 
first political speech,’ delivered in 1852, 
at Poppsville, Hl. The Journal should 
have added that Lincoln and 
pronounced woman sultfragists. 
omitted from its quotation of 
speech the following sentence: 


Reed were 
But it 
Lincoln’s 


I go for all sharing the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women. 

When the Journal next publishes *‘Lin- 
at the head 
fairness, it 


coln’s first political speech” 
of its columns, 
will add the omitted sentence. 


we hope, in 


—_3 -—- 

At the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind the operetta of ‘*Lalia’’ will be 
given on February 22, at 11 A. M., by the 


pupils of the girls’ department, in aid of 
the kindergarten. The undertaking 
ambitious and excellent. It 
to the enterprise of those who direct the 
work of the blind children, and to the 
aptness and courage of the pupils. — It 


is 


does credit 


| friend of the kindergarten. Edith Thomas, 


| Willie Elizabeth Robin, and Tommy 
Stringer will each take part. A second 
entertainment will be given at 3 P. M. the 


same day, which will consist of patriotic 
recitations and appropriate music. Tickets, 
at the institution, or at 
Avon Place. 


50 cents, for sale 
the salesroom, 37 


;}own, It 


| time ago, a pretty 


Universalist ministry, has been a valued 
member of the Woman's Club of that city, 
and has been leader of the department of 
literature. An informal 


tion was given her by the club just before 


English recep- 
she started on an extended trip abroad. 
The Ladies’ Library 
Port Huron, Mich., 
January, 1866, with ten 
owns a library of 4,000 volumes and a 
good building. After thirty the 
ladies who were the first president and 
vice-president of the Association, Mrs. 
b. ©. Farrand and Mrs. Eliza W. Glover, 
again occupy the same offices for 1896, 
of 


of 
in 
now 


Association 
organized 


books. It 


was 


years, 


The Cornelia Club, Chicago, which 


has heretofore been a social organiza- 
tion, has changed its name and _ policy, 
and will hereafter be known as ‘The 


Democratic Woman’s Club of Chicago,” 
The membership will be 
an effort made to be represented on the 


Board of State University 


increased, and 


Trustees. 


The next literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association will 


be held on Feb, 19, and will be a **Journal- 
ists’ day,’ when the journalistic 
of the will relate 
periences in their lines of work and tell of 
they met, <A 


afternoon programme 


members 


club personal ex- 


people whom have very 


interesting is in 
with an entertaining mixture 
to follow the high tea. 
Club. of Wilming- 
few women’s clubs 
of 
Hlourishing club, 
hun- 


short 


of song and story 
The New 
Del., 


have a 


Century 
ton, is one of the 


handsome building thein 
is a large and 
having a membership of nearly tive 
At its eighth anniversary a 


break 


dred, 
fast was given in 


| the club-house to members and invited 
guests. Harper's Bazar gives the fol- 
lowing account of the event: The large 





drawing-room was dewerated avith palms, 
ferns, carnations and roses, and upon the 
front of the musicians’ gallery was the 
floral legend, **1888—N. C, ¢ 18."’ The 
choral class, composed of club members, 
provided the music for the occasion, The 
address of welcome owas given by the 
president, Mrs. Frances 8. Garrett, and 
Mrs. Charles R. Miller acted toast- 
master. The speeches and toasts were 
clever and appropriate. Mrs, Minerva 
‘Parker Nichols, of Philadelphia, was in- 
troduced as the ‘architect of our club 
home,’ and responded to the toast, ‘*The 
House Beautiful.” The ‘‘children of the 
club” were next called upon, and Mrs, Dar- 
lington, president of the New Century 
Club, West Chester. Pa., and Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, president of the New Century 
Club of Chester, Pa. (both offshoots of 
the Wilmington one), answered in a bright 
and telling way. Miss Agnes Repplier, 
in response to the toast, ‘Club Ideals,” 
made the best 
beginning by the witty assertion that 
‘women’s clubs originated in New Eng- 
land, where man was practically extinct,” 
and tracing the growth of the new wo- 
man from the days of Addison and Steele 
to the present time. After the breakfast 


as 


there were addresses by Mrs. Mariana 
Chapman, of Brooklyn, Mrs. Scribner, of 
the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Longstreth. 

The “New Century Club.” of Cincinnati, 
sent a unique bedspread to the Atlanta 
Exposition. It was designed by Mrs, Sara 
Tobias Druhker, and embroidered by dif- 

| ferent members. The Woima Tribune 
says: ‘The quilt is composed of blocks 


of unbleached muslin twelve inches square, 


the white put together like an ordinary 


patch quilt. In the centre of each block 
is a wreath wrought in scarlet tloss, with 
| suffrage mottoes embroidered above and 


below, and names of prominent workers in 


the cause inscribed. In the centre is a 
square, in which the name, ‘New Cen- 
tury Club,” is prominent, and forty-four 


stars are embroidered, each representing 
a State. Where full suffrage has been con- 
ferred the star is perfected: where partial is 


| bestowed it is only partially embroidered; 
| for 
deserves the generous patronage of every | Star is only 
| of red, 
| tiful 


States where no suffrage exists, the 
outlined. A five-ineh bordes 
worked in white floss, gives a beau- 
finish to this quilt, which the 
commissioners considered artistic enough 
to display in the Art Room of the Wo- 
man’s Building. Woman suffrage senti- 
ment expressed in patchwork and embroid- 
ery stitches ought to appeal to the most 
prejudiced remonstrant.’ 


said: “We 
taste of this California 
This was received with 


ciation of the Pacific Coast, 
have had a little 
orange already.” 
applause. 


Mrs. Srerson said that the idea of the 
Pacific Coast Woman's Congresses was 
suggested by the Woman’s Congresses at 


Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
plan was started by the California W. ¢ 

T. U., but they had sense enough to see 
that it ought not to be carried out under 
their auspices alone. They handed the 
idea over to the Pacific Coast Woman's 
Press Association. 


The | 


The press women also | 
had sense enough to see that it onght not | 


to be carried out under their auspices 
alone: so they invited the codperation of | 
all the women’s organizations, and the | 


result was a fine Congress. It has been 
held two years in succession. ‘The sub- 
ject the first year was “Woman,” and the 
second year, “IHlome” (and some women 

not suffragists—thought this topic was 
not important enough for a week's dis- 
cussion). Hundreds of people were turned 


away; overflow meetings were held: and 
finally the largest church in the city was 
offered to the women, free of charge. 

Between May 4and May 11, seventy eare- 


fully prepared papers were read on topics 
bearing on the home. A marked feature 
was the increasing number men that 
ittended the The subject of 
the next Congress be “Women in 
Government.” While the Woman's Con 
Association is not a suffrage society, 
it so shows the liveness and intelligence 
and power of a great number women 
that it proves our case as it goes along. 


oft 
SESSIONS, 
Is to 


vTess 


alt 


PREASURER’S REPORT, 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Upton, 
was next given, and was accepted with a 
rising vote of thanks. The receipts of the 
past year were $7,404.49, the expenditures 
leaving a balance of S398.81 
the treasury. 

The amount of money which 
urer handled in 1895 was nearly twice as 
much as in 1894, and more than was ever 
handled by a national treasurer in any one 
year. This year all money belonging to 
the--different committees was disbursed 
by the national treasurer. In 1893 twenty- 
seven States did not pay their dues until 
after the time of closing the books: in 
1894, twenty-eight were delinquent; in 
1895, twenty-six, and in 1896 only seven 
States. 

New York for the last three years has 
paid the largest auxiliary fee, Utah stand- 
ing second until this year, when Massachu- 
setts passed her. 

Mrs. Upton illustrated her report by 
means of a blackboard, upon which she 
showed the rise and fall of dues from 
States, the amount of money received 
from and disbursed for standing com- 
mittees, etc. The amount of money 
necessary for the current expenses of the 
Association, aside from its standing com- 
mittees, is about $2,500. The Association 
this year starts infree from debt, and with 
all its bills paid. Financially, the outlook 
was never so promising. The national 
treasurer has written 2,400 letters during 





the treas- 


| the year, 


speech of the occasion, | 


MR. CATT ON UTAIS VICTORY, 
Mr. George W. Catt, of New York, then 


presented an important and striking state- 
ment on “The Utah Victory the Result of 


Organization.” He said, in part: 
The election of Nov. 5, 1895, in the 


Territory of Utah. was the final act in a 
series of events which resulted in the pelit- 
ical enfranchisement of the women of that 


Commonwealth. The contest had been 
fairly made and the victory honestly won. 
And more, it was won easily, so easily 
that it appears like an oasis in the desert 
of failures in other fields. 

The history of the campaign is_ brief. 
In 1869, women had been enfranchised, 
and in ISs86--seventeen years after—dis- 


franchised by the Congress of the United 
In 1805 an enabling act was passed 
to admit the Territory of 
State, by the usual method of 
Constitution by the votes of 
Territory entitled to the 


states. 
by Congress 
Utah 
ulopting a 
the men of t 
franchise. 

In orde 


as a 
he 


to secure a proper Constitution 
to be voted upon, a convention was called 
for the purpose of drafting one. This 
convention submitted a Constitution 
which provided for the full political en- 
franchisement of women, not as a separate 
section to be voted on independently, but 
as an essential part of the fundamental 
law. 


vided for the enfranchisement of women 


with its adoption was an entirely new 
feature. No State, whose women did not 
at the time exercise the franchise, had 
ever before submitted a Constitution 


which embodied such a provision. The 
question of women’s enfranchisement has 
often been submitted to be voted on 
separately. When submitted in this man- 
ner, the decision has been, with one excep- 
tion, against the measure. 

Concerning the advantage of the Utah 
method there cannot be two opinions. 
Why could such a measure find favor with 


(Continued on Second Page.) 


Miss JANE Eyre,who has just graduated 
from the Pennsylvania Normal School, is 
a full-blooded Pawnee Indian. She took 
the name of Charlotte Bronté’s heroine, 
whom she greatly admires. She has gone 
West to labor for the advancement of her 
people. 


Miss ANNA BucKLEEr, of Lawrenceville, 
Pa., is giving an excellent illustrated lec- 
ture on Cuba, with 100 photographic 
views taken on the spot. She is a teacher 
of high repute, who has been County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, principal of the 
Training School for Teachers at Harris- 
burg, Pa., and teacher of pedagogy in the 


Pennsylvania State Normal School. Miss 
| Bueklee’s address is California, Pa. 
Miss Many Procror gave her one- 


| views, 





The fact that this Constitution pro- | 





| bourne 


hundredth astronomical lecture on Feb. 1, 
at Cooper Union, New York. The subject 
was ‘Giant Sun and His Family,” and it 
was superbly illustrated with stereopticon 
The great hall was crowded tothe 
un interested and 


doors with responsive 


audience. ‘This was the first time Miss 
Proctor had spoken at the Cooper Union, 
and also the first time that she had 


spoken from a platform where her eminent 


father, the late Professor Proetor, had 
lectured before her. 
Mrs. Westey R. Davis, a lady in the 


prime of middle life and the mother of a 
grown-up son, was the only woman among 


the one hundred candidates who applied 


for admission to the bar of New York 
State, in New York City, on the last Satur- 
day of January. Jlarper’s Bazar says: 


“It has been Mrs. Davis’ pleasure to share 
her son’s legal studies, and she has pa- 
tiently trodden the beaten path which 
lies before all.who would force their way 
the inviting but jealously guarded 
profession of her choice. A Southern 
woman, coming of a family of jurists, 
Mrs. Davis inherited a predilection for the 
law, and her friends hope she may enjoy a 
marked success and win laurels and money 
in her new vocation.” 


Miss Mary E. Cur.ier, of Holliston, 
Mass., read the paper of the day at the 
Farmers’ Meeting in this city recently. 
Her subject was ‘“‘The Protits of Garden- 
successful experience of 
eleven years in raising fruits and vegeta- 
bles for market, she drew the conclusion 
that gardening can be made both pleasant 
and profitable. Through the sudden 
death of her father, Miss Cutler found 
herself in possession of sixty-eight acres. 
She gave up teaching and determined to 
keep her home and to carry on her farm. 
The interesting story she told of her fore- 
ing house and hotbeds, her nursery stock, 
her market garden, her small fruits and 
peach orchard, shows that she puts brains 
into her work. She has good judgment 
and business ability, and believes in hard 
work, method and wise economy. Mrs. 
Olive Wright, of Denver, who was present, 
told of Mrs. Kate Harlow, a well-known 
fruit-grower in Colorado, and a successful 


into 


ing.”’ From a 


farmer. When asked how she fertilized 
her peach. orchard, she replied, ‘‘I feed 
the trees with hard work and good com- 


mon sense,” 


ALEXANDER, a well-known 
now making a short 
that marked good 
effects have followed the 


Mrs. Hirst 
Australian journalist, 
visit in London, says 
enfranchisement 
women in New Zealand. The Premier 
of New Zealand, Hon. Richard J. Seddon, 
and the principal journals have all ac- 
knowledged, that the influence 
of women during the elections, and after, 
has been benelicial. The have 
turned their attention to ameliorating the 
conditions of prisons, promoting the wel- 
fare of children and other measures with 


she says, 


women 


which they are especially qualified to 
deal. Giving the vote to women has 
in no wise disturbed the even tenor of 
their domestic ways, and there is no 
symptom that it has rendered them at all 
‘‘mannish.”” The New Zealand Govern- 


ment has opened a Woman's Labor Bureau 
in Wellington, with a woman as manager. 
Several lady doctors have a good practice, 
and Mrs. Alexander spoke with justifiable 
pride of the good record made by women 
at the recent examination at the Mel- 
University, where they stood at 
the head of several class lists, and carried 
off a large percentage of the honors open 
to men and women alike. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 

the politicians of Utah, seemingly with- 
out effort, and yet can secure but scant 
consideration in other States? It will be 
said that the fact that the women had 
enjoyed the franchise for seventeen years, 
a decade before, was the reason. Un- 
doubtedly this had a favorable influence. 
The real cause, however, is to be found 
elsewhere. 

In studying past conditions to find a 
guide for the future we have had to learn 
mostly from reverses, To turn now to 
victory and endeavor to discern a guide- 
board to the road we should travel in the 
future is not only a new experience, but 
one we must read, not in the language of 
defeat, but in the language of victory. 
Pardonif I prate a truism, but every event 
must be the result of a cause, 

Can we ascertain the cause of the Utah 
victory? If we can, what lesson does it 
teach? The answer to these two ques- 
tions is the task I have set myself to 
answer. It isa trite saying that in mod- 
ern civilization publie opinion rules, and 
that this is especially true in the United 
States. Public opinion ruled in Utah in 
engrafting liberty in its Constitution. It 
was not public opinion alone, but organ- 
ized public opinion which carried them to 
victory. It may not be understood by 
this convention that the suffrage organiza- 
tion of Utah was nineteen times larger 
than the organization in New York, when 
considered in comparison with population. 
Behind every delegate in the Utah Con- 
stitutional Convention there was an or- 
ganized constituency demanding suftrage 
for women and men alike. 

I will not take your time in an endeavor 
to determine why they were there, it is 
suflicient for my present purpose to estab- 
lish the fact of their existence. 

When any other State in the whole 
Union can show as much suffrage senti- 
ment, and active suffrage force, based on 
organization, as was shown in Utah, 
liberty will be as easily won in that State 
as it was in Utah. 

Utah had ten times greater suffrage 
organization than any other State. That 
is to say, Utah, with a white population 
of 206,000, had 1,050 organized sulfragists, 
or 506 organized sutfragists for every 100,- 
000 of her white population. New York, 
with a white population of 6,000,000, had 
only 1,600 organized sulfragists, or only 
twenty-seven organized suffragists to each 
100,000 of her white population. 

The only fair way to judge of suffrage 
sentiment and organization is on the 
basis of population. Because New York 
pays the largest amount in dues, it does 
not follow that she is the best organized 
State. The dues paid must be taken only 
in comparison with the population. 

Utah was twelve times as well organized 
as Massachusetts, fourteen times as well 
organized as lowa, nineteen times as well 
organized as New York, and this fact 
alone would indicate why the New York 
campaign did not win. Utah had twenty- 
seven times as much suffrage organization 
as Kansis. In the face of such a fact, 
eannot each contending faction, in their 
late campaign, cease laying defeat upon 
the shoulders of another faction, and all 
exclaim together: ‘The lack of organiza- 
tion caused the defeat!’ 

Utah was thirty-three times better 
organized than the average of the United 
States. 

Is there any one here from a State with 
an average organization who does not 
know that, if the suffrage organization in 
their State could be increased thirty-three 
times, they would win as easily as did 
Utah? 

In the tables herewith, numbered one, 
two and three, I have worked out the 
suffrage organization by States. In tables 
two and three the States are placed in the 
order of the amount of suffrage organiza- 
tion found therein, for the years 18!4 and 
1805, respectively. 

Table No. 2 for the year 1894 is the one 
from which the figures in the statement 
herein made are taken. 

Tables No. 1, 2 and 3 show the number 
of organized suffragists in each 100,000 of 
the white population, as reported in the 
eleventh census of the United States, in 
comparison with number of suffragists as 
indicated by amount of dues paid, as 
shown by the reports of the treasurer of 
the N. A. W. S. A. 

The sftfragists in any State that are 
loyal enough to the cause to intluence 
legislation are organized, and henee pay- 
ing dues to the N. A. W. Ss, A. If not 
thus organized they are too inditferent and 
too ineffective to deserve to be taken into 
account. Unorganized suffragists cannot 
be counted upon to do active work in a 
campaign. 

If you will turn to Table No. 1 you will 
see what a very small proportion of the 
people in any community are sutliciently 
active in the movement to be enrolled as 
members of any organization, Taking the 
average of the whole United States, there 
are only fourteen organized suffragists 
for every 100,000 of the white population. 








that if 30,000 active organized workers 


would be 33,000. Does any one believe | 


had besieged an Albany convention as the | 


constituents of the members of that con- 
vention, they would have been sent away 
empty-handed? 


If lowa was as well organized as Utah, | 


her State Treasurer would account for 
$10,000 in annual dues, and would pay 
the sum of $1,000 to the N. A. W. S. A. 
There would be 100 members in each 
county in the State. The little city of 
Des Moines would have a club as large as 
the famed Four Hundred Club of Phila- 


delphia, and Philadelphia would have 
5,500 to respond to her bugle-call. 
Virginia has been a member of the 


N. A. W.S. A. for three years; at present 
she pays dues on a membership of six, or 
an average gain of two per year. If Vir- 
ginia had begun her organization at the 
first sunrise the world ever saw, when the 


| light was divided from the darkness (ac- 





That is to say, 145 organized sutfragists in | Mi 
. | Minnesota.....-- 5 2 $ 6 


each million of the white population, or 
one and one-half organized suffragists (o 
each 10,000 of the white population. 
Table No. 2 shows the rank of 
States, based on the relative amount 


the 


of 


1894. The tirst column of tigures shows 
the rank of the State. The second column 
of figures indicates the number of persons 
in each 100,000 of the white population 
who are active sulfragists and pay dues 
to the N. A. W. S. A. The dotted lines 
show the same thing graphically. Utah's 
line is ten times longer than that of any 
other State. 

To emphasize, if New York were as well 
organized as Utah she would have 30,000 
enrolled members, an average of 500 for 
each county. New York City would have 
7.500 and Brooklyn 5,000. The annual 
dues of New York to the N. A. W. S. A. 


: | New Hampshire. 4 rT 5 
organized sulfrage sentiment in the year | 2 


cording to the Hebrews, six thousand 
years ago), and had kept up the rate she 
has thus far attained, she would yet, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, be 
behind Utah in organization. ‘Take the 
Utah case from whatever view we may, 
the fact remains that there was compara- 
tively a very large and powerful suffrage 
organization. It may be claimed that it 
was not an ideal organization in its method 
and system, but it cannot be denied that 
there was a large comparative force, that 
was not only willing to stand up and be 
counted, but was willing to be taxed for 
the privilege. 

It may be claimed that so large a rela- 
tive organization as Utah had cannot be 
established in other States. In contraven- 
tion of this, IL cite Chautauqua County, 
New York, which had at one time a paid 
membership of 600, or more than the 
average necessary to each county in New 
York to make its organization as large in 
proportion as that of Utah. More, true 
to expectations, the members of the Leg- 
islature or Constitutional Conventions, 
who hail from Chautauqua County, in- 
variably act in accordance with the in- 
structions of this organized constituency, 
and can be relied upon to vote for any 
bill favoring the advancement of women. 

These tables also teach us some other 
things of importance. 

By referring to Table No 1 and compar- 
ing the different years, one can tell if a 
State is advancing or retrograding. It 
further tells us that to-day there is not a 
single State that is ready for the submis- 
sion of a suffrage amendment. 

In California and Idaho, where amend- 
ments are now pending, the best use pos- 
sible should be made of the existing con- 
ditions. 

In future the N. A. S. A. should say to 
every State: ‘‘We will help you to organ- 
ize, but you must not invite us to defeat. 
In your present condition you are practi-- 
cally foredoomed to failure. If Utah 
teaches us anything, it teaches us that no 
State should submit an amendment until 
it has at least as large a suffrage organiza- 
tion as she had; that is to say, not less 
than 500 organized sulfragists to each 
100,000 of the white population.” 

It may be said this is not a hopeful view 
to take of the situation, On the contrary, 
itis the only hopeful view. Great revo- 
lutions do not grow in & moment. This 
is the greatest revolution the world has 
ever seen. Its consummation will be 
attained the earlier if we square our ac- 
tions with experience, and keep the whole 
movement in harmony with existing facts. 

If every State had as large a proportion 
of organized sutfragists Utah, the 
N. A. W.S. A. would have an enrolment 
of 270,000 members. ‘The several State 
Treasurers would receive $270,000 in an- 
nual dues: of this sum $27,000 would be 
paid to the N. A. W.S. A. 

The Utah victory was won by organiza- 


as 


tion. The message that Utah sends to 
her sister States is: ‘‘Increase and _ per- 
fect your organization.” The banner ot 


victory which Utah unfurls to the breeze 
bears this device: ‘Organize and Win.” 


rABLE No, 1. 

The number of suffragists in each State 
in proportion to the white population, 
based on the eleventh census of the United 
States, and the amount of dues paid to 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association, according to the report of its 
treasurer. The figures indicate the num- 
ber of suffragists in each 100,000 of the 
white population. 


1Sg2 
Alabama........ > 2 ; : 
Arkansas ( ra : 
Arizona , : , 
California ....... 2 re ; 2: 
Colorado ........ ri 138 
Connecticut ... 
Delaware. 
*Dist.of ¢ 
Florida. 
(C,eorgia 
tidaho 
Hlinvis 2 
eT WPPTTP Tee I rs 2 
lowa >: : 
Kansas... 3 
Kentucky ....... i 
Loutsiana. ...... 12 . 
Maine .... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts... 42 
Michigan........ i 1 






olumbia 2 


> tea be We + 


Mississip,i as Pi 
Missourl ......-. ‘ > oy 2 
Montana 
Nebraska. . 
NGUGGB es cccccces 


New Jersey r 
New Mexico .... ; es . 1 
New York teeee 24 2 >> > 
North Carolina.. e° oe 2 4 
North Dakota... ‘ é 1 
Ohio 12 1! 
*()klahoma...... ° e° ee <8 
Crewe oceeseccee ( Ss 10 
3 





I 
Rhode Island.... 33 A 
South Carolina.. 3 rl 1 
South Dakota... 15 1 1 
Tennessee ....--- 2 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 

* District of Columbia and Oklahoma are 
the total population. 

Idaho has an organization, but the officers have 

failed to report dues 





I $ 4 
eeeveveccee : I 3 
506 500 
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based on 








Virginia ...-+++-- 1 1 4710 1 
Washington..... 15 3 
West Virginia... ee 14 
Wisconsin.....-. ae es ee il 
United States... 13 14 14 14 
With Utah omit- 
ted for all years 
the U nited States 
stands thus..... il 12 i2 14 
TABLE NO, 2. 
Suffrage organization by States. Num- 


ber of suffragists for each 100,000 of white 
population, based on 27th annual report 
(1894) National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the llth Census of the 
United States. Compiled by Geo. W. Catt. 

The first column of tigures indicates the 


relative rank of the States based on thie | 


number of organized suffragists: that is, 
those that pay dues to the National-A mer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

The second column of tigures indicates 


| the number of organized sulfragists in each 








1. Nev., St cavanevueuctuseduseseen esses sebeak 
>, Utah, OER cenceaceececccenesoczeseess Seccee ° 
3. Mont., QO cvccccccscccccecs eevcccccescccccee 
4. Del., TT cccccaveceveecccses-scceesssoveces 
§. "Oklahoma, §8 .-cccccccccccccccccsccssvessccsose 
6. Mass., Sh aeevaneesaceccescocucvesqensaneaes 
* 8. OG. sdcpnpescnevews eteuseecvesesenaues 
8. S. Car., 30 
g. Ari 36 
10, S. Dak., 33 
1. Cal., 33 
12. lowa, 32 
33 Ne ¥ xy 29 
14. Conn, 23 
ss, =. C. 19 
160. N. Dak., 3 cccccccccccesccess 
| 17. Ore. BO ccwccccccccveeeseces 
i aa. Vie. 1G ccccccccccoccces 
} 19a, Kan., $S. cevsesosovecssecses 
| 20. N. Mex E§ cocsccccccccccvece 
| ar. W.Va EA cecscesoncscrssecs 
| 22. Penn $4 ccccccccevecsecens 
23. Ky., 13 crvccccccesececes 
24. UL. TL} teeeeeesereveeees 
| 25. Me Oe. azeaevasseenedee 
2. Wis BS veucesussvnsere 
| 27. Ohio BB cecccoscscsoeces 
2s. Neb., BO ectpovccnevece 
} 29. Fla., Q ceccecevecess 
} 30 i & = D eebuceewnnns 
| 31. (sa., BS sescescccoce 
| 32. Md., OD asssecates 
|} 33. Minn., G esevess 
| 34. Mich., & wsessecdus 
138. Ala. § § cvccoes 
| 30. N. H., B seevveves 
| 37. La.. Serer 
| 38. Tenn £ vesecoes 
| 39. N. ¢ A wpuseese 
| 4 lex S vanes ue 
}4t.Ark., = 3 wwe enee 
42. Wash S. aaKanss 
| 43. Ind. D. sniwey 
| 44. Mo Se  sexuen 
| 45. Col Z sewses 
46. * Va. 1 
* District of Columbia and Oklahoma are based on 
total population. 
he states and Territories which are omitted 
from the list did not pay dues to the National- 
\merican Woman Suttrage Association. 
It was voted that Mr. Catt’s paper be 
printed by the Association as a leaflet. 
The treasurer announced a bequest of | 


100,000 of the white population. The dot- 
ted lines represent the equivalent of the 
figures, 


1. Utah BOB ccoscavcccccocvcccccocsssecsecess 
2. K.1 GQ ce rcerceeccccercecceesersesssesees 
3. Fla GS cccvccccccccccvcesevcesecsoeceeese 
j. Mass., BD ccccercscacecescsecesssvescssesere 
s *p. C., ST ccccoccsereseeeccecocesoncesoess 

6. la.  pbeeberccedereeeenadseceesiasencee 
w. Me Ve BJ scccccevesesoscccese sehen 

3 ie 27 see eeeeeeeeseeecessesseceens 

g. Conn., BB voccvecevescoeveceooeces 

to. S. D., ID ceccccccceccoececocces 

i. Kan, Me ccdeceeninsyesrnciece 

sa. S. C., $6 ceccccccsccsecess 

13. Penn., kee 

14. Ky., SZ cccccevccvces 

15. IIL, OD. eievennesiae 

10. Me., BS ccesecucsce 

17. Ohio,  stapseneiave 

18. Mich. IO sevccceeees 

1y. Neb., Qe eeeeeere 

20. La.. Q cvesceses 

21. Ore. B ceccccese 

22. Md ©  ccoscdes 

23. Gra. 6 

24. Ark B svdesa ke 

25. Col. OB sevveess 

20. N. H BS seccece 

a. Me a. eeeense 

28. Cal., 4 revise 

29. Minn espe 

30. Tenn 4 

31. Ind., i eases 

* * Z ceece 

33 «Ala., i 

ie lex., i 

33. t Va 4-10 





* District of Columbia is based on total popula- 
tion, both white and colored. 

t the States and Territories which are omitted 
from the list did not pay dues to the National- 
American Woman Sutfrage Association. 


TABLE NO, 3. 

Suffrage organization by States. Num- 
ber of suffragists for each 100,000 of white 
population, based on twenty-eighth annual 
report (1895) of National-American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association and the eleventh 
census of the United States. Compiled by 
Geo, W. Catt. 

The tirst column of figures indicate the 
relative rank of the States based on the 
number of organized sutfragists; that is, 
those that pay dues to the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 

The second column of figures indicates 
the number of organized suffragists in 
each 100,000 of the white population. 

The dotted lines represent the equiv- 
alent of the figures. 





$1,000 from Mrs. Doyan, of Madison, Wis. 
The announcement was received with ap- 
plause. 


Miss AntHoNY: Tell all the rich women 
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—S esos re 
who are about to die to go and do like- | election of delegates to the constitutional 
wise. ; 


Miss Suaw: Only more so. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 

The Friday evening meeting was opened 
with prayer by Miss E. U. Yates, of Maine. 
Mrs. Blankenburg, president of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A., presented Miss 
Anthony with a bunch of roses, one for 
each member of her State delegation—the 
largest delegation Pennsylvania has ever 
sent to the National Convention. 

An inquiry was made as to whether 
there Was any book giving the laws of all 
the States inregardto women. Mrs. Lelia 
Robinson Sawtelle’s ‘‘Law of Husband 
and Wife’? was mentioned as the _ best 
thing of the kind to be had, but as not 
fully up to date. The laws are continually 
changing. 

Delegates from Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts reported that the laws 
of their respective States in regard to 
women had been compiled in pamphle 
form; and Mrs, Catt said the N. A. W. 
S. A. was going to try to make a compila- 
tion for the whole country. 


MRs. HUGHES OF ARIZONA, 


Mrs. L, C. Hughes, wife of the governor 
of Arizona, said: As the president of the 
Sutfrage Association of Arizona, I bring 
you greeting and good cheer from the 
sisters and workers of that far-off land— 
the land of perpetual sunshine, where the 


| flowers bloom every day in the year, and 





where we have constant seed time and 
harvest. 

When | say Lam proud to have Arizona 
represented in this convention, it does not 
half express my feelings, for Arizona 
and her every interest is dear to me. 

When I joined my husband in Arizona 
twenty-four years ago—he had preceded 
me one year, owing to failing health—the 
Territory was pretty much under the con- 
trol of the Apache Indians. There were 
but four small settlements in the ‘Territory, 
and I had to ride five hundred miles by 
stage through the desert, night and day. 
At that time the Apaches were on the 
warpath and contesting every inch of the 
Territory with the white settlers. There 
was but one American woman in Tucson, 
the town of our home, when I arrived 
there, and I doubt if there were more 
than fifty American women in the whole 
Territory. Those were pioneer days 
which tried men’s souls, and why not 
women’s as well? 

There was not a public school nor a 
Protestant church. I[ opened the first 
public school for girls in the Territory. 
Now we have 220 school districts and 
more than 300 teachers, and over 16,000 
children.of school age. We helped to build 
the tirst Protestant church, and heard the 
sweet peals of the first chureh bell carry- 
ing the. news over the mountains and 
across the valleys, and into the canyons, 
that the chureh of our fathers had been 
planted in Arizona, calling the old pio- 
neers to worship in the faith of their 
fathers and mothers, whom they had left 
behind, but whose prayers were still 
following them. Now we have nearly one 
hundred churches and ministers of the 
Gospel. I have seen the desert made to 
bloom as the rose, and the solitary places, 
once the haunts of the savage, converted 
into the homes of happy Christian fami- 
lies. IL have seen a population of less than 
5,000 grow to 80.000, and all in a few 
years of pioneer life. Is it any wonder I 
am proud and watchful of Arizona's 


| every interest? 








| 


How we have watched the development 
and growth of the principles planted in 


the virgin soil of that beautiful land, our | 


adopted home, and how we have rejoiced 
to see the right growing stronger day by 
day, and the wrong growing weaker! 

We realize we have been planting, not 
only for to-day, but for all time. And we 
have planted with prayers, and often with 
tears, fearing our struggles might be in 
vain, but they have not been, We are 
already reaping of the sowing, and. ere 
long, will be gathering in the sheaves, and, 
if we are not permitted to see the gather- 
ing, our children will. 

We have made many conquests, and are 
now upon the threshold of Statehood. 
And I rejoice to say to you that we have 
high hopes that, when Arizona assumes 
the sacred functions of a Commonwealth, 
it will be with men and women standing 
equal before the law, clothed with equal 
rights and privileges in the fullest sense 
of the term: every mother armed with 
the power which will enable her to protect 
the home. And why not? Why should 
not we, who, with our husbands, have 
borne the heat and burden of the day, 
struggled with them in civilizing a wilder- 
ness, preparing the way for a sovereign 
State: built schoolhouses, churches, 
homes and every other civilizing institu- 


tion, and fought with them against priva- 
tion and danger—why are we not en- 


titled, why should we not enjoy with them 
the fruits of their—not their but our— 
labor? Who will dare say nay? 

Our true pioneer men, almost without 


exception, are willing and anxious that | 


we enjoy this right. The strongest oppo- 
sition comes from the saloon and gam- 
bling element. And this ought to be the 
strongest argument in favor of the right. 
Now is the time to win for this important 
issue in Arizona, for public opinion on 
this as well as on many other political and 
social questions is in an unsettled state. 
It is in a plastic condition—forming, as it 
were. Now is the time to give a right 


convention, so that they will have a voieg 
| in the election of delegates as well as jn 
| the adoption or rejection of the constity. 
| tion. The Congressional enabling act pro- 
vides that all persons qualified as voters 
under the territorial law, shall be qualified 
to vote for delegates to the constitutional 
convention, and for the ratification 
rejection of the same. 
If our women are enfranchised befuye 
| the enabling act is passed, then Arizona jg 
safe, and no power can prevent woman 
from being accorded her rights ine the 
constitution. You see the importance of 
present and immediate action. I want to 
urge upon you the necessity of concentrat- 
ing your work upon Arizona and Okla. 
homa, and more especially in Arizona at 
the present time, even at the expense of 
neglecting every State in the Union, 
Secure these two now while you may with 
the least cost of time and expense. This 
work must be done during the next twelve 
| months; yes, before the next election, 
which takes place in November of this 
| year, that the next Legislature wil] 
have the opportunity of passing the bill 
enfranchising women. ‘This done, the 
victory is won forall time. I hope this 
Convention will see the importance of giy- 
ing us the needed help at this time, 

You will find willing workers there, as 
| the field is ripe unto the harvest. I think 
| it would be well to appoint a committee 
to look after Arizona—yes, to save Arizona, 
If such is done, | believe when the next 
National Convention meets we can report 
Arizona is safe. 


sO 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS Strerson 
said she hoped California would be the 
next State to enfranchise women. It 
ought to be a race among all the States, 
Women have always had one advantage 
in California: they have been at a_pre- 
mium because of their scarcity. Men 
have told me that in the early days, when, 
after a long journey, they came in sight of 
a little house, a real human house with 
clothes of women and children hanging on 
the line to dry, they were so happy that 
they cheered. [Some business men in 
San Francisco would be glad now if women 
had fewer clothes.}| Women are allowed 
to do a great deal of hard and rough work 
on the ranches,but there is in California a 
real feeling of chivalry toward women. On 
the other hand, there is a lack of honorable 
justice for any sort of women’s movement, 
The press is apt to ridicule it. At the time 
of the Woman’s Congress, many California 
men were honestly astonished. They said 
they had no idea there were so many in- 
telligent women among them; and they 
hadn't. They had not been among that 
kind. 

There is no place so good to live in as 
California, so fresh and fair and clean and 
new and beautiful. It is delightful even 
in winter. You come down in the morn- 
ing and blow your fingers to warm them, 
and try to comfort yourself by looking at 
the splendid roses in blossom all around 
you. California has in it an inexhaustible 
store of the best and honestest kind of 
wealth, that which grows. There is fruit 
enough there to feed all the world; yet in 
California you buy orange marmalade 
made in Dundee, Scotland. What a dis- 
grace! Women could doa great work in 
the fruit. line in California. Again, Cali- 
fornia is the best place ever made for 
little children. Fifty per cent. of the 
children born in the United States die 
before they are tive years old, and 25 per 
cent. before they are one. In California 





the infant mortality is much less. There 
is sunshine and clean dirt and plenty of 
it, and the children can play out of doors 
all the year. Governor Markham lately 
vetved a suffrage bill, but the Legislature 
has submitted an amendment, and all the 
progressive women in California are 
working for it. 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, who has become a 
citizen of Colorado, reported for that 


State. She said the stories told about the 
Denver elections were mostly pure fic- 
tions. 


The best women of that city and of the 
State are the most interested in the 
political work that is now their duty, and 
they use the ballot for the bettering of 
conditions and the uplifting of society. 
The civie Federation of Denver is made 
up of women of all parties, and seeks to 
incite all parties to better action. In this 
effort, the ballot gives them a tremendous 
leverage. Hitherto the politicians have 
had to conciliate the lowest element, be- 
cause it is absolutely nonpartisan and 
purchasable. Now here is a big splendid 
constituency at the top, which is non- 
purchasable, and which holds the balance 
of power; and the politicians have to bid 
for the higher element. 

I have been in politics for many years. 
I have sat in National Conventions by 
sufferance, through generosity. Do you 
know what it means to a woman in whose 





veins flows the blood of the man who said, 
“We'll win the battle, or Molly Stark 
sleeps a widow to-night’’—to a woman 
who knows that all moral problems must 
finally be settled at the ballot-box—can 
you understand what it means to sucha 
woman to be a fully enfranchised Ameri- 
can citizen, and to be on that committee, 


| or in that council not through courtesy, 


direction to publie opinion and erystallize | 


it into law. This must be done before we 
come to Statehood, for it will be much 
more difficult then than now. 

A bill to admit Arizona is now before 
Congress. It provides for a constitutional 


of delegates to thatconvention. The con- 
stitution framed, it will have to be sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification; then 
will follow the election of State officers. 
It is of the most vital importance that 
our women be enfranchised before the 


but as a regular member, on a footing of 
perfect equality? Equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado is a success, and Colorado will keep 
on till her good example is followed from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Miss AnTHoNY: There is another place 
besides Colorado, Wyoming and Utah 
where men and women are equal. That 


convention, which will require the election | !* the District of Columbia, where neither 


men nor women can vote. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mrs. ELLEN PowrELL THompson re- 
viewed at length the work of D, C. W. 8. 4- 
in various lines, and announced that 4 

(Continued on Fifth Page.) 
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THE AGE OF PROTECTION. 

The battle to raise the age of protection 
for girls is on in several State Legislatures. 
In lowa it was opened by Governor Drake, 
who said, in his inaugural: 

There seems to be no valid reason why 
the consent of a female minor should be 
legalized in the commission of an act of 
moral turpitude that does not apply to 
business transactions. Woman's virtue, 
the most sacred element of her nature, 
the most precious jewel of her adornment, 
should not be weighed in petty scales, to 
the advantage of the libertine or the pas- 


sions of the stronger sex. At least, not in 
lowa, the State which stands, or should 


stand, in the van of Christian civilization. 


8,000 of the most prominent and 


| fluential men of the State, urging them to 


From a careful consideration of the ques- | 


tion, !am of the opinion that the age of 
consent should be raised to eighteen. 

Before the Legislature was fairly organ- 
ized. 
from thirteen to eighteen years came pour- 
ingin. A billhas been introduced by Sena- 
tor Rowen to that effect, with the restric- 
tion that it shall not be applied to boys 
under eighteen. 

The White Cross Society of lowa, co-op- 
erating with the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, sent a circular letter to all 
the leading papers in the State, requesting 
them to call the attention of their readers 
again to the matter. The response was 
general, and the Burlington /lawkeye has 
reprinted strong editorials from about 
sixty newspapers in favor of the proposed 
legislation. The Hawkeye of Jan, 30 con- 
tained five columns relating to this mat- 
ter. It gave the resolutions adopted at 
the last annual meetings of the Presby- 
terian Synod of Iowa; the Lowa Baptist 
Association; the lowa Epworth League; 
the Lowa Society of Christian Endeavor; 
the State Teachers’ Association, and at a 
recent meeting of the Burlington Minis- 
terial Association, all urging that the age 
of protection be raised to eighteen years. 
It also gave testimony received from Kan- 
sas, the first State in the Union to passa 
law tixing the age of protection at eighteen. 

In March, 1894, the Attorney-General of 
Kansas wrote as follows, in answer to an 
inquiry from the White Cross Society: 

The law to which you refer was passed 
in Isst, and I think is one of the most 
wholesome laws on our statute books. 
You could not get a decent man in Kan- 
sas to favor its repeal. In 1887, an at- 
tempt was made to repeal the law, and 
the repeal bill passed the Senate; but by 
the time it got to the House, the people 
of the State had become so indignant that 
they overwhelmed the House with peti- 
tions, and it was defeated. 

Since the passage of the bill, we have 
less of this crime than any State in the 
Union, and it affords protection to young 
girls. 

During January, 1896, further inquiry 
was made of the president of the Kansas 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. L. B. Smith, of Ottawa, 
as to the alleged bad effects of such a law, 
and the prevailing sentiment in regard to 
itin Kansas. Mrs. Smith wrote that the 
law does not have a tendency to engender 
blackmail, but has proved beneficent. 
She also sent the testimony of four able 
attorneys to the same effect. 

In Ohio the W. C. T. U.’s are circulat- 
ing petitions to raise the age of protec- 


tion from fourteen to eighteen years. They 
will be looked after before the Legisla- 


ture by Mrs. Dora Webb, wife of Rev. H. 
Webb, of Kent. This movement is strongly 
endorsed by the Western Christian Ad- 
which also urges the use of the 
phrase, ‘‘age of protection.”” It says: 


rocate, 


The unfortunate term by which such 
laws are designated—‘“age of consent” 
laws—is misleading. A downright good 


woman stopped her Western because it 
advocated raising the age of consent to 
eighteen—‘‘the idea of a Christian paper 
advocating consent at any age.’ ‘Age of 
protection’ is, therefore, a much better 
name, because less liable to misapprehen- 
S10n. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
is circulating petitions to raise the age of 
protection from twelve to eighteen years. 
consisting of Mrs. 
Versailles, Mrs. 
Mrs. Mary 

matter in 
M. A. 


committee 
Sarah G, Humphreys, 
Lansley MeKee, Richmond, 
Stockwell, Lexington, 
charge, F. 


A special 


has the 


The following letter has been received: 


BURLINGTON, lowa, JAN. 22, 1806, 
Editurs Wo 

In a recent issue of your paper appears 
the statement that “The White 
Society of lowa, Chas. E. Shelton, 


ngton, president, is at work in behalf 


means Journal: 


Cross 





girls to eighteen,” etc. In the interest of 
Justice, | send you the real fact in the 
cause, 

There is a disposition on the part of 


many in the State to entirely ignore the 
part that the State W. C. T. U., auxiliary 


to the National Union, has had in this 
Movement for the better protection of 
girls. It was our State Union that intro- 


duced the bill at the last session of the 
Legislature. We circulated the petitions, 
secured Senator Rowen to take charge of 
it. and when the strong opposition de- 
veloped, with the help of Mr. Jarvis, 
Secretary of the White Cross Society, but 
not so at that time, for the Society was 
hot organized, we made quite a cam- 
Paign through the entire State, sending 
letters, cireulars and petitions to nearly 


petitions to raise the age of protection | 








| was selected a member 


of 


use their intluence in favor of the bill. 
The White Cross Society was formed as 
the direct result of our work two years 
ago, and since then we have co-operated 
in behalf of the measure. 

Our local unions have universally held 


Mothers’ and Purity meetings to create 
and influence public sentiment in their 
communities, and also raise money for 


the necessary expenses. We have sent a 
copy of the Arena pamphlet, ‘‘America’s 
Shame” to the members of the Assembly 
and before this can appear in print will 
have put into the hands of each member 
of the Judiciary Committee in both houses, 
a copy of the other pamphlet, ‘‘Child Pro- 
tection,’ that they may have full informa- 
tion on the question; we circulated peti- 
tions by our unions, and I have just 
sent them on with more than 8,100 names 
of voters and women over eighteen, and 
have besides sent out nearly 6,000 special 
petitions to the ministers, Y. M. ©. A. 
secretaries, and other moral and influen- 
tial men, and have done our full part in 
every way, even financially. Through the 
summer [ have been in correspondence 
with the Commissioners of the Code, and 
many others whose help we desired, and 
hundreds of letters have been written by 
our unions, thousands of pages of litera- 
ture circulated, and scores of public meet- 
ings held, to advance this one branch of 
our work, After 
the work and carried it on without ceas- 
ing these two years, now to see the state- 
ment that another society is doing it all is 
so unjust that it should have a prompt 
correction. 

I know that you only quoted from press 
statements, and will be glad to set the 
matter right. The White Cross Society 
would not have made such a statement. 
We are working in harmony for the meas- 
ure, and divided the work as it seemed 
would bring the best results. 

Yours for justice, 

MARIAN H. DUNHAM. 

(. T. U. of the State of Iowa. 


Pres. W. 


-_<-- 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 





Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Il., in an ad- 
dress before the Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 
held in Atlanta, upon ‘Bee-Keeping for 
Women,’’ after referring to the 
occupations open to women, said: ‘The 
want is for something that homekeepers 
can do to coin money. Our grandmothers 
spun wool, cotton and flax; dyed and 
wove, cut and made garments, but the 
inventive genius of man has superseded 
this work with machinery; and even the 
butter and cheese are made at factories. 
So the ever busy mind of woman must 
now seek other avenues for the exercise 
of her faculties. 

‘Bee-keeping meets this want, in giving 
woman the means of making money in 
the retirement of her home, and, at the 
same time, permitting her to attend to 
her household. It requires no great out- 
lay of strength at any one time, but to be 
a success there must be a faithful per- 
formance of many little items. Any woman 
who can make a perfect loaf of bread can, 
having a good location, make bee-culture 
a success. 

“Women of education and means would 
do much good by engaging in bee-culture 
and interesting less favored women in 
its pursuit. It is a panacea for those 
in feeble health, taking them into the 
glorious sunshine amid flowers and the 
happy hum of industry. When they un- 
cover a colony of bees and breathe in the 
aroma arising from thousands of flowers 
they will take on a new life, forget to 
worry and fret, and, instead, will sing 
‘Praise God, from Whom All Blessings 
Flow.” 


~ oe —— 


WAS NANTUCKET THE FIRST? 





NANTUCKET, Fen, 11, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Can you inform me whether any town 
in Massachusetts before Nantucket placed 
women on the town’s department for the 
eare of the poor? 
an article in the Woman's Jour- 


a large number of towns 


I saw 
NAL in which 


were named where women were serving in | 


that capacity, without including Nan- 
tucket. 
In February, 1895, Mrs. Linda Barney 


of the Nantucket 
Board of Overseers of the Poor. Though 
elected by a very large vote, it could not 
be 


in- | 


various | 


said that at first she was welcomed at | 


their meetings with the utmost cordiality | 


by all members. But her helpfulness and 
the good judgment displayed by her on all 


| occasions so completely overcame linger- 
of a bill to raise the age of protection for | 


next elec- 
the ap- 


ing prejudice that, before the 


tion, the Board recommended 


| pointment of a lady to be associated with 


| her in the work, 


and Mrs. Susan P. Jones 
Their service, 
is highly appreciated in 
both men and women ex- 


was elected. sometimes 
quite arduous, 


the community; 


pressing a hope that they will not weary | 
in well-doing, but be able and willing to | 


continue to hold themselves as candidates 
for the oftice. ANNA GARDNEE, 


=o a 


Dr. Sarah H. Morris has been asked to 
address several of the councils of laboring 
men through the city. In the main she 
will talk on ‘*‘Woman Suffrage.” 


| and are taught by 


| of this she orders 


| pounces upon it with a growl. 


| are given at feeding time. 


all this, having begun | 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THREE BABY LIONS. 


BY ERNEST L. 


rHURSTON, 


Three babies, three fat, reddish-brown 
balls, speckled here and there with darker 
spots, rule the Washington Zoo just now, 
and about them all the machinery of the 
park seems to revolve. The keepers stop 
to watch and pet them, for the 
visitors they spend more time before the 
the babies than before all other 
Yet these youngsters are 
When they came into 


and 


as 
home of 
cages combined. 
plain to look upon. 
the world they were about the size of half- 


grown cats, but already they have out- | 
grown the largest cat to be found, and are 


showing a decided intention of attaining 
to the stature of their parents, who are as 
handsome a pair of African lions as one is 
likely to see, The little 
blindness have long since passed, and they 
are now striving to learn everything that 
lionets should know. 

Except for their coloring and marking 
one might almost take them, now, for New- 
foundland puppies. Though so fat that 
their skins almost burst, their tiny limbs 
are still weak, and they roll about and 
crawl in preference to walking. When 
they do muster courage to try a few regu- 
lar steps, they give a laughable example 
of extreme bow-leggedness. Their lungs, 
however, are neither weak lacking 
in capacity, and the little creatures are 


lions’ ten days of 


or 


| continually heard arguing matters among 


| more in richness and depth, 





themselves. When they were only a few 
days old an unfeeling visitor likened their 
melodious tones to those of a very small 
child in tears, or a young puppy with its 
head in a bag and sand in its mouth. 
Later, when their tones had gained yet 
he could liken 
them only to the sound of a man shoveling 
oyster shells into a cart. 

Rose, the great lioness, is a fond mother, 
jealous and suspicious of all members of 
the human race. She does not encourage 
the visits of a keeper, and, as for the peo 
ple who throng before the cage, 
become too noisy she promptly catches up 
her cubs by the nape of the neck like a cat 


and deposits them, one by one, in the dark, | 


walled-in room that has been built along 
one end of her large cage, where the 


youngsters are entirely hid from curious 
eyes. The babies thus summarily disposed 
of, Mrs. Lion returns and lies down in the 
centre of her cage, and gazes with half-shut 
eyes at the crowds whom she has thus 
purposely disappointed, But, let the crowd 
thin out, or become entirely quiet, and 
soon she will begin to purr like a giant 
cat; and, in a moment, out pop three little 
heads, and three awkward figures sprawl 
out on tothe floor and clamber on to her 
forepaws, where she alternately sings 
them fo sleep and licks them all over with 
her great tongue. 

Young as they are. she has already begun 
to teach them how to conduct themselves 
in order that they may grow up as young 
lions should, and the little creatures have 
learned to watch her every motion and to 
copy it as best they can. She encourages 
their wrestling and playing with each 
other in order that they may develop their 
muscles, and only interferes when play 
gives way to anger. Then asharp, sudden 
blow from her forepaw scatters them in 
various directions. The blow seems a 
rough one at first, until one sees that her 
long, sharp nails are completely hidden. 

When not having friendly squabbles 
among themselves she lets them pommel 
her head and claw and bite at it, and, even 
stirs them and cuffs them to arouse the 
proper spirit. It curious to see how 
she controls the cubs by that paw. She 
cuffs them to stir them up: she cuffs them 


is 


to stop their snarling at each other: she 
cults them to prevent reugh play. and 


they always understand just what is ex- 
pected of them and obey instantly. 

Rose trains her children largely 
ample. If she gets up and stretches her- 
self, the babies watch her closely and then 


by ex- 


get up on their own shaky legs and try to 
do likewise. If she strikes her paw ata 
fly that alights on her face, each little cub 
dabs his tiny paw at an imaginary fly on 
his own face. If she curls up for a nap, 
they curl up in the same position, and if 
she starts to sharpen her elaws on the 
side of the cage nothing will do but for 
them to attempt to sharpen their own 
claws that have yet, really ap- 
peared. 

The most important lessons, however, 

While 
great chunk 
shut 


not, as 


is | 


of 


Rose 
meal off 
the up. 
but as soon as she fast 
they are let out, and then the fun begins. 
The cubs are called to the chunk of meat 
example to lick it 
and even to chew it. After a few minutes 
them off and begins to | 
show them the next step. Going to the | 
end of her cage, she turns and begins to | 
creep on the meat as if it were something | 
alive until, when near at hand, she 
Again and ! 


a 
babies are 


making her 
meat and bone. 
has satistied her 


her 


again she does this, while the little lions | 


gaze at her with staring eyés. Then the | 
cubs take their turn and creep up on ae 
chunk that is as big as they are, and make 
weak attempts to leap upon it and utter 
diminutive growls, while the fond mother 
stands over them, them with 
her tongue, and showing most openly her 
pride in them, 

Beyond this step, and that of clasping 
the paws properly over the meat, the les- 
not gone; but, for their age, the 
cortainiy and 
seem determined to their 
mother and to their father, Frank, 
occupies a neighboring cage. Father Lion, 
even more than Rose, objected so strongly 


caressing 


sous have 
advanced, 
do honor to 


youngsters are 


who 


to the visits of the keepers that he was 
banished to the next division, where he 
struts pompously about and roars out, 


many times a day, his pride in the triplets. 
Congreqgationalist. 





PURIFIES THE BLOOD. 


East Boston, Mass., Jan. 1806.—We 
have used Hood's Sarsaparilla in our 
family for several years, and recommend 
it as the best blood purifier and the best | 
medicine to create an appetite that we 
have ever used. My husband has been | 
troubled with eczema, and Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla has done him a great deal of good. 
Mrs. Ryder, ‘ Jefferies St. 


nH 
29, 


Hoop’s Pitts cure biliousness, indiges- 


tion. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 


if they | 


| home, 
| and the 





| GARMO, P 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


A pleasant 
Special advantages in elocution, 
French, 


French and German spoken. 


Literature of the English, 
and Latin Languages, 
Art. 


German also 


Music and 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 
Family School. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for College, Scientific 
Business and a useful life. 
Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—{AD— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M.to 6 P. M. Daily, 

Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 


The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 


Unsectarian. 
Schools, 





except 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore 

PENN. Opens 9th month, gth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries 
For tull particulars address CHARLES Dr 
1. D.. President. 





Especial Offers. 


Ihe massacres of the 
attracted the attention and 
af the civilized world. In 
triends of these down-trodden 
information in re 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 


Christian Armenians have 


order to furnis 
people with reliable | 


the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
sponsible for it, the following especial offers are 


made 


OR 
The People of Ararat. 

A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and eee among them 
WIT 4 L408 RATIO ne 
By Rev. M. C_GABRIELIA N, M.D. 

220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 
(Original Price $1.00.) 


The Armenian Question, and the | 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

48 Pages, witha hk Price, roc. Original price 25c¢ 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 

reduced prices, to any part of the wort, postpaid. 

Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 

Forest Grove, Pa. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 





| 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty | 


different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 


Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. | 


| 
| 


aroused the sympathy | 
1 the | 


yard to the origin and causes which | 
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LEE AND SHEPARD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED K. EASTMAN Over 8o illustrations, 
Size 74x 9'¢ inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 


Old Boston Keproductions of etchings in half- tonge 
Uld Boston buildings with descriptive text 
HENRY R. BLANEY Size 7%x9' Cloth ait 
Edges Boxed $2.5 

Essie A Komance in Khyme, by LAaurA DAyTon 
FESSENDEN nce an Rhy by J. H. VANDERPORL 
Cloth $1.50 


On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
tering Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 
$2.00 

NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 

The New England Country Jext and illustra- 
tions by CLirron JouHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Life Size7xg',inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
$2.00 

| Aunt Billy By Atyn Yares Ke1TH, author of ° 
| Hilltop Summer” 
Cloth $1.25 





‘A 
“A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 


Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. Arriiur 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.02 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems’ With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WaLTeR Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1 50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MaAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1. ri 

| Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
Lec K Illustrated with half-tone dies’ Cloth 


$1. 
| DECISIVE EVE: NTS) iy AMERICAN HIS- 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 


NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 
A Lieutenant at Eighteen By Otiver Ovrric 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 
ALL-OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 


Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLU ME IN TE STARTIN: 
ALPE SERIE 


The Lottery na By J. 4 TROWBRIDGE 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 a Evererr ‘I 
LINSON Illustrated §1. 

The Watch Fires of a By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” ete 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
| **Little Daughter"’ By Grace Le BARon, author 
| of “Little Miss Faith’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
| BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY” 
| Kyzie Duntee A Golden Gifl By Sornie May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Young Master Kirke [}y PENN Suirtey, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


lom- 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
North Adams, 





Williamstown, Troy, 

Seratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
Elmira, racuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Niagara : Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 
cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 


Fitchburg, 
Albany, 
ville, 
Buffalo, 
Cleveland, 
points 


AA Southwest, and Northwest. 
if 
; 0 


A. M. Mail and Passenger. 
A 
M. 22 Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
» Troy and Saratoga. 
Seniors only. Accommodations 
. for Troy and Albany. 
ti 


Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Express. 

+ Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston: to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


oom 
ma — > — b — ) 


7,00 P. M. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, 
time and courteous employees, 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 230 Washington 
Street. or at ticket office, passenger Station, Cause- 
way Street. Boston. 

J. KR. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. 

July ist, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loanin Eastern Kansas write tous. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 


for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
DRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


114% 3th Ave., 


fast 





Agent. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post oflice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not 
8 responsible for the payment. 








LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tuk WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 
$1.00, 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 

trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1,50. 


1, For cash, on receipt of 


-_-- 


EDUCATED MOTHERHOOD. 





The closing address of the last session 
of the annual meeting of 
National American Woman 
Association at Washington, D. ©., was by 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Her topic 
was “Educated Motherhood.’ It was a bril- 
liant and forcible arraignment of the non- 


recent 


| more 


Istz, has been prepared | 


the | 
Suffrage | 


education of the average mother for her | 


specific duties. Existing social conditions 
and prejudices have hitherto given women 
and imperfect development, 
that of Women have 
been condemned to mediocrity by the 
limitations of their lives. We hear of a 
few great mothers of a few great men, but 
not of the many small-souled mothers of 


a one-sided 


inferior to men. 


the many little men. Women need to 
emerge from their limitations, and to 
come into touch with wider interests. 


Even as mothers, they have not yet learned 
their profession, as is shown by the fact 
that one-fourth of all the children born 
die within one year, and one-half of all 
born die within tive years. Think what a 
waste of vitality! It is generally sup- 
posed that an 
instinct superior to reason, therefore the 
ability to nurture and educate children 
comes by nature. Nothing can be more 
untrue, What evolution most 
needs is an educated motherhood, And 
nothing will educate women but a wider 
range of thoughts and interests. Suffrage 
will tend to give women the larger liberty 
they need, and thereby will help to fit 
them for the responsibilities of maternity. 

In illustration of woman's present men- 
tal and moral deficiencies, Mrs, Stetson 
said that she had asked many women 
what they would do, if their own child 
was ona railroad track in front of an ap- 
proaching train carrying 300 children, 
when an open switch was about to throw 
the train into a ravine. There was just 
time to rescue the child, or to close the 
switch and save the train, but not time to 


because mother-love is 


social 


do both. Would they save their one 
child, or the 300 other children? In no 
single case had any woman said she 


would save the train, and very few had 
admitted that it would be their duty to do 
so. In.almost every case the woman’s 
maternal instinct had dominated her 
ethical sense. 

While agreeing in the main with Mrs. 
Stetson’s view, this arraignment of 
women did not seem to me entirely just. 
In so frightful an alternative as she sug- 
gested, I doubted whether a woman could 
be blamed for preferring the child with 
whose guardianship she had been en- 
trusted by nature, or whether in such a 
ease fathers would generally act other- 
wise than mothers. So, next morning, at 
breakfast, 1 suggested the case to a young 
father, who has a bright little son. He 
replied: ‘*Well, I think I should save my 
boy.” Then [I put the case to a young 
girl, not yet a mother. She promptly re- 
plied: ‘I should save the 300 children at 
the expense of the one.”’ So Mrs, Stetson’s 
idea of superior masculine and inferior 
altruism not sustained in 
It was apparently the fact of 


feminine was 
either case. 
parentage which turned the scale. 

Nor is the frightful mortality of children 
altogether or mainly caused by the moth- 
ers’ want of mental training. Far more it 





is the result of bad physical conditions | 


for which the fathers are directly responsi- 
It is not in the homes of the well-to- 
do, but in the of cities that the 
greatest child-mortality prevails. A very 
intelligent gentleman from St. Domingo 
me in Boston, was greatly 


ble. 
slums 


who visited 


surprised at the large mortality among | 


American children. ‘In the West Indies,’ 
he said, ‘‘parents rarely lose a child.” 
Yet there the women are far less intelli- 


poisoned by foul emanations from sewers, 
nor subjected to extremes of heat and 
cold, nor compelled to work hard, nor are 
they or their husbands addicted to stimu- 
lants. To diminish infant mortality there is 


needed, it seems to me, first, early mar- | 


riages, before physical vitality is impaired 
or disease developed in the parents, and, 
secondly, good physical conditions, such as 
only intelligent, faithful, industrious, tem- 
perate fathers can provide. 


of educated fatherhood must be ascribed | 


than half of the evils which Mrs. 
Stetson deplores. And, until men dis- 
charge better their duties as husbands and 
fathers, women and children will continue 
to suffer and die. Educated fatherhood 
must accompany or precede 
motherhood. 
hand, and women are not 
than are the men. i. B. 


more at fault 
B. 
-_- 


STAND BY THE NATIONAL ORGANIZER. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, chairman of 
the National Committee on organization, 
has telegraphed her refusal to go to assist, 
for two months, in the splendid campaign 
now being made in California, where her 
voice is much desired. She was offered 
$200 per month and expenses, was prom- 
royal time, and strongly 
urged. She wanted to but re- 
linquished it all to plod away at the oftice 
of the chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, performing that hard, 
work with its heavy responsibilities, its 


ised a good 


go, she 


public statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of said association; and, 

Whereas, said treasurer has been notitied 
by the public authorities of said failure to 
tile said statement, and has declared, after 
consultation with his associates, that he 
does not intend to file such statement; and, 

Whereas, in a community governed ex- 
clusively by man suffrage it is peculiarly 
fitting that the men who work and vete to 
exclude women from participation in the 
government should themselves obey the 


| laws made by men; therefore, 


To the lack | 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association hereby appoints a com- 
mittee to take such steps as may be necessary 
to procure a compliance with said law by 


| said Man Suffrage Asociation. 


| Mrs. Anna Christy 
educated | 


The two must go hand in | 


Family Culture.” 


irksome | 


penalty of blame, and its wearing anx- | 


ieties. For her service there is no salary. 
She does all this because she feels that 
the strengthening of the Association and 
the extension of its work depend upon 
just such work as she is doing. 
Our people do-not know fully the ser- 


| sake 
| blame 


vice rendered and the sacrifices made by | 


Mrs. Catt. Let them consider them, 
and show their appreciation by coming to 
her aid in every possible way, especially 
in the matter of raising funds to carry 
on her work. I. B. B. 


see —_—— 


MRS. ANNIE L. DIGGS. 


Mrs. Annie L, Diggs is likely soon to 
visit Massachusetts, This will be an op- 
portunity for Suffrage Leagues and Wom- 
en’s Clubs to hear one of the best speakers 
in the country, who is able to describe the 
practical workings of equal suffrage from 
her own observation and experience, 
always so much stronger than mere theory. 
Mrs. Diggs exercised municipal suffrage 
for seven years in Kansas. During the 
past year she has become a citizen of 
Colorado, where she has seen the effects 
of full suffrage, and she knows all about 


the late Denver election, in regard to 
which such amazing fictions have been 
circulated by the opponents of equal 


rights for women. 

There is not one among the younger 
speakers on suffrage to whom I listen with 
more pleasure than to Mrs. Diggs. Her 
addresses on this question are always 
admirable, both in matter and in manner. 
There are many brilliant speakers, both 
men and women, who make an eloquent ad- 
dress, but who areapt to neutralize the good 
effect of it by some failure in tact or taste. 
Frances Willard compares such a speaker 
to a cow that gives a large pail of milk, 
and then kicks it all over. Mrs. Diggs 
never does this. The force of her facts 
and the wit and good sense of her argu- 
ments carry additional weight because of 
the temper, womanly dignity and un- 
failing tact with which they are presented. 
The fact that she is a good wife and 
mother, with a family of exceptionally 
beautiful and well-behaved children, is in 
itself an object lesson that woman suffrage 
does not ‘destroy the home.” 

Mrs. Diggs is a born orator, in the best, 
because the simplest and natural 
manner. When speaking on public ques- 
tions other than suffrage, she has delighted 
immense audiences all over the country. 
She has the great virtue of letting every 
tub stand on its bottom. Though 
warmly attached to her own party, she 
never imports the smallest hint of party 


most 


own 


preference into her speeches for the Suf- 
frage Association. 

I hope that as many of the Suffrage 
Leagues as possible will take advantage 
of the opportunity of hearing Mrs. Diggs. 
For terms and other particulars, address 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, 
Building, New York City. As % 


Is35 
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FORTNIGHTLY SUFFRAGE MEETING. 





At the fortnightly meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
held at No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Tues- 


| day afternoon, Feb. 11, the following pre- 


gent than ours, and are far more secluded | 


from social life. But they marry young, and 


live simply, in the open air. They are not 


amble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, the Man Suffrage Association is 
reputed to have collected and spent large 
sums of money to defeat the political princi- 


| ple of municipal suffrage for women, at the 


public election held in Massachusetts, Novy. 
5, 1805; and, 

Whereas, the treasurer of said association 
has failed to comply with the law (Acts of 
Is, Chapter 416) requiring him to tile a 





The following committee was appointed: 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore,Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Ole Bull, Miss Cora Benneson, 
Fall, and Mrs, Alice 
Parker Lesser. 

The last three are members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore then intro- 
duced Rey. Mrs. Mary T. Whitney, who 
spoke on **The Interest of the State in 
She said, among other 


| Jeanette S. 


| Pawtucket 


| 


things, that the time had come when the | 


relations of reforms to each other 
should be considered. The W. ©. T. U. | 
has done more than any other one 
organization to bring these relations 
before its members, and it now 


has forty departments of work closely 
connected, All lines converge upon the 
The origin of the home is in mar- 
riage. What is now most needed is to im- 
press upon women a comprehension of 


their personal rights. 


home. 


Women ought to be stronger for the 
of men, for women are partly to 

for the wickedness of men; they 
have been for ages appealing to the low- 
est in man. We have also to inculeate 
in women the fact that they have to be 
stronger in themselves and in their in- 
tluence over others: and this must begin 
in the family. 

Some very pleasing violin solos were 
contributed by Mrs. Susie Wells, accom- 
panied by Miss F, E. Wilson. 

The Boston Daily J/erald- of Feb, 13, 
commenting on the above, says: 

The Man Suffrage Association of Mas- 
sachusetts might as well respond to the 
demand of the woman suffragists, and 
show how much money was spent to de- 
feat the woman sutfrage referendum. We 
have an idea that the sum was not ex- 
cessive, and that it was expended in a 
proper and legitimate manner. Let the 
woman suffragists see the books. 

It is due to the treasurer of the Man 
Suffrage Association to say that he called 
upon the corresponding secretary of the 
Massachusetts W. 8S. A. and invited him or 
any other ofticer of the suffrage society to 
look over the accounts at lis office. But 
that is not a compliance with the law, 
which requires a statement to be filed 
where it is accessible to the public. 

H. B. B. 


-_-~- 


NEW ENGLAND MID-YEAR CONVENTION. 





The. Mid-Year Convention of the New 
England W. 8. A. was held in Providence, 
Rk. L, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 
11 and 12, in the Westminster Church. 
The pulpit was decorated with the na- 
tional colors, tlags were draped over the 
doors, and the portrait of the beloved and 
lamented Dr. Augustus Woodbury (late 
pastor of the church, and for many years 
an officer of the Rhode Island W.S. A.) 
looked down upon the convention, On 
either hand were portraits of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace and Mrs. Paulina Wright 
Davis. 

The convention opened on Tuesday even- 
ing witha Young People’s Meeting, which 
drew a large attendance, in spite of 
inclement weather. Dr. Helen G. Putnam 
presided. After prayer had been offered, 
Mayor McGuinness, of Providence, gave 
the address of welcome to the city, and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell the response on 
behalf of the New England W. 8. A. Miss 
Maude Thompson, of Wellesley, Mass., 


made one of her bright and eloquent 


| speeches, with much acceptance, and inter- 


| Butler, of Brown University. class 


World 


esting addresses followed, by Rey. J. D. 
Tillinghast, Mr. W. H. 8. Pettinger, editor 
of the Independent Citizen. Miss Mabel 
of °96, 


and Mr. P. Hi. Quinn. Music was con- 
tributed by Mrs. J. A. Goodwin, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs, J. Franklyn 


Jameson, Miss Catfray, Miss Mabel Catfray, 

Miss Charlotte Tillinghast, Miss 

Forester and Mr, William Dick. 
At the business meeting on Wednesday 


Orissa 


| morning, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, as 
vice-president of the N. E. W. s. A. for 
| Rhode Island, presided, and added her 


j}each of the New England States. 


| Blackwell made a verbal report for 
| Hampshire. 


cordial welcome to that of the Mayor. 
Encouraging reports were presented from 
Mrs. 
Ellen M. Bolles reported tor Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Ella 8S. Bennett, of Willimantic, for 
Connecticut, and Miss Blackwell for Mas- 
sachusetts. Reports from Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, president of the Maine W.S. A,, 
and Miss Laura Moore, secretary of the 
Vermont W. 8S. A., were read, and 
New 
Addresses followed by Miss 
Maude Thompson, Mrs. Hortense M. 
Davenport, and Mrs. Jeanette S. French. 


Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Bolles, and Mrs. 
Bennett were appointed a committee on 
At Mrs. Bolles’ request, Mrs. 
French was afterwards substituted for her 
as the Rhode Island member of the com- 
mittee. 
Wednesday 


resolutions 


afternoon with 


prayer by Miss Nichols. 


opened 
A symposium 


followed,.on the question why different | 


classes of women want the ballot. Rev. 
Florence E. Kollock told why the woman 
minister wants it; Mrs. A. C. Dewing whi 


the mother wants it; Mrs. Babcock, presi- | 


dent of the Rhode Island W. C. T. U., 
why the temperance woman wants it; Mrs. 
French, why the teacher 


wants it, and also why all women should | 
want it; and Miss Susan Kenyon, of the | 


board, presented the 
question from the point of view of a 
woman on the school committee. 

The following resolutions were reported 
and adopted. The first was suggested by 
the fact that the bells of the city were 
ringing for Lincoln's birthday: 

Whereas, Abraham Lincoln said, “I am 
in faver of all sharing the privileges of the 
government who in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women,” 
therefore, 

Resolred, that we call upon the Legislatures 
of all the New England States to come 
up to the advanced position on woman suf- 
frage held by Lincoln more than 50 years 


ag 
ago. 


school 


USSISI 


Resolved, that we congratulate Maine 
and Connecticut on the passage of mu- 


nicipal suffrage bills through the popular 
branch of the last Legislature: Vermont and 
New Hampshire on their large legislative 


| votes, and on the increased activity of their 





Miss | 


| as 


| 


Suffrage Associations: Massachusetts on the 
fact that in the so-called referendum, 22,204 
women voted for suffrage and only Std 
against it: and Rhode Island on having the 
largest number of organized suffragists in 
proportion toits population of any State in 
the Union except one. 

Resolved, That we earnestly hope and have 
reason to expect that the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island will act courageously and 
patriotically when the subject of a Woman 
Suffrage Amendment to the Constitution 
comes before them. 

Resolved, That so long as the State assumes 
care and responsibility in regard to minors, 
the only logical ground for us to take is that 
the age of protection for girls should be 
raised to the age of legal majority. 

Resolved, That we urge a stronger sense of 
personal responsibility toward the work on 
the part of our members; and we exhort all 
our organizations to conduct their affairs so 
that there shall be a quick recognition of 
ability to perform any or all lines of our 
work, and that there shall be a prompt utili- 
zation of this discovered ability. 

Whereas, it has been asserted that woman 
suffrage is losing ground, therefore 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: Sixty years ago women could 
not vote anywhere. In 1845 Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1861 Kansas 
gave itto all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage to 
all women. School suffrage was granted in 
1875 by Michigan and Minnesota; in 1576, by 
Colorado; in 1878, by New Hampshire and 
Oregon: in 187, by Massachusetts; in 1880, 
by New York and Vermont. In 1881 munici- 
pal suffrage was extended to the single 
women and widows of Scotland. School 
suffrage was given by Nebraska in 1885, and 
by Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 school suf- 
frage was given in Washington, and munici- 
pal suffrage to single women and widows in 
Ontario and New Brunswick. In 1887 mu- 
nicipal suffrage was extended to all women 
in Kansas, and school suffrage in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New 
Jersey. In 18 school suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1892 municipal suffrage was 
extended to single women and widows in 
the Province of Quebec. In 1893school suf- 
frage was granted in Connecticut, and full 
suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
184 school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Lowa, and parish and dis- 
trict suffrage in England to women both 
married and single. In 18% full suffrage 
Was granted to the women of South Aus- 
tralia, both married and single. In 18% full 
suffrage has been granted to the women of 
Utah. 

Resolutions in favor of peace and arbi- 
tration, proposed by Mr. Gallagher, were 
also adopted. 

On Wednesday evening, addresses were 
made by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Henry B. Black- 
well, 

Expressions were heard on all sides to 
the effect that it had been a very interest- 
ing meeting. The Connecticut delegates 
were delighted with Miss Thompson, and 
say they must have her in Connecticut. 

We regret that it is impossible to give a 
fuller report,.owing to the amount of 
space necessarily occupied by the report 
of the Washington Convention. A. 


s. b. 
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“THE REMONSTRANCE.” 


The annual issue of The 
is at hand. This little four-page paper 
has been published every year for some 
years past by the opponents of equal rights 
for women. This year it shows a distinct 
advance in one respect. Hitherto it has 
been strictly and cautiously anonymous. 
This year, for the first time, it announces 
boldly that it is published by *‘the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women,’ and the 


Remonstrance 


| Charles’ E. 


— ee 
shelter themselves behind the mask of 
absolute anonymity. All the points 
raised have been many times refuted, 

The names of this executive committee 
will have a certain historic interest jp 
days to come, like the names of those 


nonconformist ministers in England who 
addressed a protest to Parliament against 
the removal of the political disabilities of 
nonconformists. ‘They are Mrs. James y. 
Codman, Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, Mrs, 
James N. Crafts, Miss Sarah H. Crocker, 
Mrs. James ©, Fisk, Miss E. H. Houghton, 
Miss Elise Johnson, Mrs. Francis ©, 
Lowell, Mrs. Oliver W. Peabody, Mrs, 
Philip H. Sears, Mrs. William TT. Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. G. H. Shaw, Miss E. P, 
Sohier, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, and Mrs, 
Guild, secretary, Edge Hil] 
Road, Brookline, Mass. The treasurer is 


| Laurence Minot, 39 Court Street, Boston, 


> 


WOMEN’S REST TOUR ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association will be held in 


| Perkins-Hall, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
| on Feb, 25, at 7.50 P.M. 





names of the executive committee of the | 


M. A. O. E. 8. W. are appended. 


This is | 


an encouraging proof that taking an active | 


part in the agitation of a public question, 
even on the side opposed to progress, is 
educating these women to a higher stand- 
ard of courage and honor. For the rest, 
the arguments in The Remonstrance are 
feeble usual, though somewhat 
more courteous in tone—perhaps because 
who them have ceased to 


as 


those issue 


After the business meeting, a paper on 
English Castles (illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon) will be given by Miss Rose Hol. 
lingsworth, 

This meeting is free to members of the 
W.R.'T. A. Each member will be per- 
mitted to bring one friend, upon payment 
of twenty-live cents at the door, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Fre. 12, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
League was held on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 6, at No. 4 Lexington Avenue. A 
day of wild inclement storm was followed 
by a night of rain, which prevented even 
some of our most faithful officers from 
venturing out, so that the attendance was 
small. This was matter of regret, as the 
speaker of the evening was Miss Harriet 
May Mills, one of our State organizers, 
who gave an admirable address on “Signs 
of the Times.’’ Miss Mills was amusing 
and encouraging in what she said. Many 
witty shots were aimed at the ‘‘antis,” 
and many valuable points were cleverly 
treated, 

Miss Harriett A. Keyser gave an in- 
teresting account of her labors for the 
month, and representatives of several as- 
sembly district clubs, spoke of the work 
in their localities. Mrs. Olga Neymann 
Glucksman, a daughter of Mrs. Clara 
Neymann, said a few words, and Miss 
Blake make some remarks. 

Resolutions of regret on the death of 
Dr. Abraham W. Lozier were passed. 

On Friday afternoon Miss Mills and 
Miss Keyser held a successful meeting at 
Mt. Vernon, where Mrs. Milton Rathbone 
is president of a flourishing society. From 
this place Miss Mills was going to New- 
burgh and other points in the State. 

Miss Anthony passed through here on 
her way home last week. She was in 
consultation with Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Catt 
and others, as to the best method of push- 
ing the campaigns in Idahoand California. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell writes 
from Mt. Morris, where she has gone to 
visit her mother. She is employed this 
winter in literary work, but looks forward 
to renewed activity in the lecture field. 

The interest in our cause which exists 
in this city in all circles is very large, and 
quite impossible to state in figures. Your 
correspondent is fond of society and goes 
out a good deal, and never is at any gath- 
ering, however fashionable and conserva- 
tive, without meeting many persons who 
avow themselves heartily in favor of the 
reform. The attempt to estimate the 
amount of sentiment in this State by the 
enrolled membership is absurd. As in 
all clubs and associations, the paid-up 
membership constantly fluctuating, 
while the real strength of the movement 
lies in the great number of persons who 
do not attend any meetings, but are in 
sympathy with the cause, and ready to 
help in any active campaign. The 300,000 
actual signers of the petition to the Con- 
stitutional Convention represent the suf- 
frage sentiment far better than the 1,700 
enrolled members. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 

Se 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. AroziInE M. LANE, wife of Dr. 
Robert L. Lane, for many years a resi- 
dent of Winter Hill, Somerville, was on 
Dec. 9 suddenly called from acting ser- 
vice here to higher service ‘Beyond the 
Gates.”” 

Mrs. Lane was active in chureh and 
Sabbath school work, and an indefatigable 
laborer in the W. C. T. U., of which she 
was treasurer, and superintendent of work 
among railroad men. For several months 
her health has been precarious, yet her 
motto seemed to be: ‘Do with thy might 
what thy hands find to do.’ She firmly 
believed that the ballot belonged to men 
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and women alike, and although in delicate 
health, did much towards inducing women 
to register, last October. 
services, she gave freely of her substance 
to this as well as to other good causes. 
js well to have known her, to have had her 
life tough ours. Her memory is sacred, 

E. A. WARREN. 
1806. 


Besides her 


Feb. 12, 
. 
George W. TayLor.—On Thursday 

evening, Feb. 6, Taylor passed 

to the higher life, from his home in Col- 
lins, Erie County, New York. Peaceful, 
fearless, full of inner light to the last hour, 
he was a man of singular beauty and per- 
fectuess of character, with a simple and 
persuasive eloquence, a personality serene 
and uplifting, a moral courage strong as 
Living on his farm, few 


Some reille ° 


George W. 


it was gentle. 
men were better known in that region, 


and no one more respected or widely be- 
loved. He was a pioneer abolitionist and 
temperance advocate, a firm friend of 
woman's equality, a spiritualist frank and 
uncompromising, but conquering prejudice 
by the charm of a noble character. He 
was an early and leading participant in 
the yearly North Collins meetings of 
Friends of Human Progress, at Tucker's 
where from 1855, for twenty-five 
thousands met, until the place of 
meeting was changed to Forest Temple 
net far away. There it still continues. 
He has acted as president of the society 
meetings have had 
influence. Frederick Douglass, 
Anthony and others have made 
there strong pleas for justice to women. 
Mrs. Taylor is a faithful and efficient co- 
worker, devoted to the advocacy of similar 
views. On Sunday, Feb. 9, amidst a severe 
snow-storm, the house was filled with 
loving friends, and it was my privilege to 
speak of the life of this long-tried friend, 
of whom it might truly be said: 


Grove, 


years, 


since 1883. These 
wide 


Susan b. 


“None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise. 
GiLes B. STEBBINS. 


De troit. Mich. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Our steadfast friend, Dr. Bashford, 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, has our 
sympathy in the loss of his mother, who 
died in Wisconsin, Jan. 31. 

The chairman of the civics section of 
the Woman's Era Club, of Boston, is 
forming a Woman Suffrage League to 
become a branch of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. 

The house of the custodian of the Mary 
Washington Monument has recently been 
completed, and a fund of 33,000 invested 
as a permanent sum for keeping the 
monument and grounds in order. 

The reception to have been tendered 


Madame Nordica by the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, the date for 
which, February 27, was set by Madame 


Nordica, will not be given, owing to the 
fact that she has since made arrangements 
to sing in Worcester on that date. 

Dr. F. M. Oakey, of Brooklyn, has the 
distinction of having brought the first 
woman’s wheel ever ridden in New York 
State into the city, according to Ida Traf- 
ford Bell in the Wheelwoman. She rode 
a tricycle as early as 1886, and was presi- 
dent of the first cycling club for women 
in Brooklyn. 

An effort is being made to have a jail 
matron appointed in Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Eastern Star of that city says: ‘It 
is certainly clear to every woman who 
thinks, that the proper and helpful thing 
is to have a woman within the pale of 
womanly influence, when she needs the 
protection or correction of the law.” 

Only the ill-informed believe the cause 
of woman suffrage is making no headway 
in the world as a result of the agitation of 
the subject during the last generation. It 
is one of those reforms which, if meeting 
multitudinous reverses, nevertheless 
Steadily gaining ground, and there is 
hardly a year that some substantial pro- 
gress is not made.—Troy (N. Y.) Press. 

The Milwaukee Female College was 
founded by Catharine Beecher and her 


is 


friend Mary Mortimer, half a century ago, 


and has had some of the ablest women of 
the West among its pupils. It has shared 
the ups and downs of Western colleges, 
but las in later years reached an assured 
position, and been endowed. The present 
name is Milwaukee-Downer College. It 
has nore pupils than it can accommodate, 
and « new building with large grounds is 
one of the prospects of the near future. 


The Atlantic Monthly has made an in- 
quiry of ten thousand teachers and super- 
intendents of public schools concerning 
the actual status of teachers and the 
schools in every part of the Union. The 
replies give information that contains 
Much encouragement, but much discour- 
agement also. The excessive size of 
classes, the instability of teachers, the in- | 
Security of their positions, in some com- 
Munities petty political and religious in- 


terference—these ‘‘confessions” are start- 


It | 


ling and shocking. A general summary 
of the results of this interesting inquiry, 
by President G. Stanley Hall, will appear 
in The Atlantic Monthly for March. 

The latest university 
| to women is the University of Athens. 
Five women were enrolled for the winter 
term, yet not without violent objection 
from some of the students. It was with 
| difficulty, according to the Academische 
of December, that the authorities 
could restore order. The question divided 
the students into hostile parties, and two 
| students went from words to blows, until 
finally one shot the other with a revolver 
at the entrance to the chemical lecture- 
|room. ‘The New York Nation says: 
“Strange conjunction of the barbarism of 
the East and of the West at a temple of 
| science in Athens!"* 


to open its doors 


Revue 


The unfavorable action last November 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
on a petition from the London School of 
Medicine for Women, praying for the 
admission of medical women to its exami- 

| nations, has just been reversed at a meet- 
ing of the fellows, by emphatic endorse- 
ment (47 to 10) of the following resolution, 
“That, in the opinion of the fellows of 
this college, women should be admitted 
to the diplomas of the college.”’ As the 
| Council, the governing body of the col- 
| lege, is elected by votes of fellows only, 
their declaration in favor of granting 
diplomas to properly qualified women 
practically settles yet another case of 
educational discrimination against women 
students. It remains to be seen whether 
the Royal College of Physicians will also 
soon be stricken with a change of heart.— 
Be 3s 


Nation. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION 





(Continued on Second Page,) 
suffrage club has just been organized 
among the graduates and undergraduates 


of the Washington High School, which 
was received with applause. 
DELAWARE, 

Mrs. MARGARET W. Kent spoke for 


the young State Association of Delaware, 
saying wittily, ‘You cannot expect much 
from a three-months’ old baby.’’ She con- 
tinued: 

When, through the efforts of the two 
splendid women your organization com- 
mittee sent among us, we were able to 
form a State suffrage club, we, who had 
been for some years trying to accomplish 
that object, were so proud of it that we 
at once determined to elect a president 
who would do us justice at this conven- 
tion, and we did; one who would be able 
to tell you something about little Dela- 
ware that would entertain and interest. 
Iam not she. I never made a speech in 
my life. 1 am more than sorry that Mrs. 
Cranston could not represent us here as 
was her intention, and I think you will be 
equally grieved before I get through at- 
tempting to fill her place. 

As you all know (if you don’t you ought 
to), Delaware is not large, and, although 
her 
Utah, her people have not accomplished 
the splendid work done by our Western 
sister. Public sentiment has not been 
educated in this direction. The States 
touching her have not enfranchised their 
women as Utah’s two neighbors have done. 
But we hope we are near enough to these 
three free States to follow their example 
soon. We have been called (and I’m 
afraid many of our citizens take pride in 
saying it) “conservative Delaware.”’ That 
word conservative always fills me with ire. 
Webster has it ‘‘opposition to change,” 
and a conservative is ‘‘one disposed to pre- 
serve and perpetuate existing institutions 
in their entirety.’’ Conservatism is coward- 
ice shamming courage behind the word 


discretion. It has been well said that dur- 
ing century after century conservatism 


has hung bone-rings in the noses of suc- 
ceeding generations of men, and has slitted 
the ears and tattooed the bodies and the 


marks of its superstitious power. It has 
cramped the winged feet of progress into 
cruel little shoes. It denies the future, 
mocks at principles, and worships prec- 
edent. To the fetich precedent, it sacri- 
fices everything. Because of the antiquity 
of injustice and tyranny, it demands their 
unmolested continuance. 
answerable for Delaware’s not having been 
organized for equal suffrage long since. 
But the women of Delaware have awakened 
from their apathy, and we propose to get 
rid of the conservative who has kept Dela- 
ware so dead for all these years. 

We have one thing to be proud of. Dela- 


stitution of the United States; but it 
grieves me much to be obliged to say she 
is the last one to complete the chain of 
organization for the enfranchisement of 
women. We must claim to be the miss- 
ing link. But, friends, there is a chance 
for us to redeem ourselves. Next Febru- 
ary the people have decreed that we shall 
hold a Constitutional Convention, and we 
are very jealous of the honor of adding 
the fourth star to our “Old Glory.”’ 
ILLINOIS. 

| Mrs. ELMINA SPRINGER: I represent a 
very advanced suffrage State. Women can 
vote for three trustees of the State Univer- 
sity. Thisright has been only recently con- 
ferred; the women exercised it for the 
first time last fall. Mug) suffrage senti- 
ment exists in Illinois, but it is not as 
| fully crystallized into societies as in some 
other States. Every Woman's Club tends 
| to suffrage, and there are many such 
| clubs in Illinois, and Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
| rotin, president of the General Federation 





population is almost double that of | 


of Woman's Clubs, is strongly in favor of 
suffrage. 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt came a few months 


ago and did beautiful work, and tried to 


stir us up to organize, and if we had been 
as apt pupils as she was a teacher, we 
should have done it. 

Some Republican women lately went 
down to Springtield and attacked the 
Legislature for municipal suffrage on 
strictly Republican lines. Our State E. 
S. A. is non-partisan, and we have a “Cor- 


nelia Club’”’ composed of bright women 
who are Democrats. I do not advocate 
partisanship, but we are going to try every 
way, consistent with womanly dignity and 
decency, to make Illinois listen to suffrage. 
I am non-partisan on this platform, of 
course; but to-day there is no woman in 
Illinois, of any intelligence, who has not 


some politics, and you know that Chicago | 


when there is any- 
We women are real 
and we do not work 


does not stand back 
thing be done. 
patriots, however, 
for the offices. 


+ 
vw 


KANSAS. 


Mrs. KATie R, Abpison, 
that during the last campaign there, the 
men in the processions carried two ban- 
ners, one bearing the motto, “Stand up 
for Kansas!”’ the other, ‘Don’t be 
ashamed of Kansas!’’ I[ mean to do the 
first, although | am the second. Our 
amendment was defeated, and I am 
ashamed of it, but I am not ashamed of 
our women, and shall not be while Kansas 
has such women as Mrs. Johns, and, I 
had almost said, Mrs. Diggs. After the 
defeat, Our women stacked their arms; 
but we are now gathering them up again, 
and I declare to vou that another star 
shall in time be added to that flag, and 
Kansas shall yet be redeemed. 


MAINE, 


In introducing Miss Yates, of Maine, 
Miss Anthony paid a tribute to Mrs, Jane 
H. Spofford, who is now living in that 
State. 

Miss YAtrEs: 
in behalf of suffrage during the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature the opera house 


| for the first time could not hold the peo- 





minds of men with the almost ineradicable | ) 
pioned our bill; 


ple, and at the legislative hearing, no 
committee room would contain the crowd. 


The municipal suffrage bill passed the 
House by 24 majority, and was defeated 
in the Senate by 4 votes. The men voting 
against it were mostly those who knew 
that women would not vote for them if 
women had the ballot. The president of 
the Maine W. 8. A., Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, one of the heaviest tax-payers in 
the State, had had her taxes raised $300 
in one year, while the taxes of the men 
owning real estate next to her were not 
raised at all. As I go back to Maine from 
time to time, I um rejoiced to see the in- 
crease of favorable public sentiment. 
Some are converted by one thing, some by 
another. I was surprised to find among 
the petitioners one lady who had been a 
remonstrant, I said, “I thought you used 


to be opposed?’’ She answered, ‘Yes, 


but my husband is dead, and I pay heavy 
taxes now, and I can’t get the sidewalk 


mended in the front of my house.” 
INDIANA, 

Miss Hay: Itisashame togive Indiana 
only two minutes. Don’t you know that 
Indiana is the centre of population, and 
that there are many noted men and women 
in that State—Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. Gougar, 
but above ali our dearly-beloved Mrs. Wal- 
lace, “the mother of Ben Hur’’? We are 
not well organized yet, but we shall be, 
and we hope to have a star on the blue 
of that flag, like others. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Mrs. EvizaAsperu W. Bacon: I am here 
not as president, but as vice-president-at- 
large, and I feel rather timid in represent- 
ing so eloquent a speaker and so noblea 
woman as Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Connecticut has 78 women serving on the 
school boards, to say nothing of high 
schools. In one town where the schools 
were poor, three women were put on the 
school board, and the Superintendent of 
Education says the character of the 
schools has been greatly raised since. A 
municipal suffrage bill was introduced in 
the Legislature, and good work done for 
it. The Democratic chairman of the com- 
mittee before whom our hearings were 
held got converted, and strongly cham- 
but it did not pass. We 


| cannot add a star to the flag this year, 


Conservatism is | 


ware was the first State to sign the Con- | 


| from 


but we shall keep on and hope to do so in 
the future. 


MICHIGAN AND MASSACHUSETTS, 


H. B. BLACKWELL gave a report of the 
sham referendum in Massachusetts, Miss 
Lavinia A. Hatch reported for the Mas- 
sachusetts National, and Mrs. May 5S. 
Knaggs for the Michigan E. 8S. A. These 
will be printed later in the summary of 
State reports. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mrs. JuciA B. NiLson: A senator from 
Minnesota has lately been expounding the 
Monroe doctrine to an astonished world; 
but the women of Minnesota have sent 
me down here to defend a principle older 
and more American than the Monroe 
doctrine; the Washingtonian, Jeffersonian, 
Republican, Democratic doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence. 1 cannot 
go home without telling you something 
about the good men of Minnesota. We 
have very good men there. We got them 
the East. The best Eastern men 
come there; the worse ones stay behind 
and form Man Suffrage Associations. The 
men of Minnesota are good to unmarried 
women, and fairly good to married ones. 
They let a married woman have what she 
owned before her marriage, and she can 
make a‘will. They are good to widows. 
The only trouble is that they are too good, 
and want to do our thinking for us, and it 
is too great a strain on them. They want 
to protect women: but they have forgotten 
that the best protection you can give to 
any one is the power to protect himself or 
herself. 


of Kansas, said 


At the mass-meeting held | 
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VIRGINIA, 


Mrs. Evizapetu B. 
Virginia. This will be published with 
the State reports. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

Miss Shaw presided. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton made her 
report as chairman of the credentials com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Catt reported for the Committee 
on Course of Study, and for the Committee 
on Organization. Both these reports have 
already been published in full in the 
Woman’s JournAL. The report of the 


remarkable work of the Organization 
Committee was received with a rising 


vote of thanks. Miss Anthony said it had 
all been Mrs. Catt’s own conception. 


Mrs. Carr: The plan of work for the 
coming year is to strengthen organization 
in the States surrounding Wyoming, Col- 
orado and Utah; because there the favor- 
able public sentiment is strongest. We 
have grown bold by our year’s experience. 
Last year we asked for 35,000, and every- 
body said we could not get it. We got 
85.400. This year,we are going to ask for 
310,000. We shall ask the 800 suffrage 
clubs in the United States to raise $10 
each, by entertainments in the spring. I 


know gentlemen who will give $1,000 
more. The organizers will raise $2,000 in 


their tours. That leaves only $2,000 to be 
raised by this Convention. All contribu- 
tions must be paid in to the the National 
Treasurer, but each giver may specify 
where his or her money shall be used. 
Mrs. Stetson: Why is not California 
included in the plan of work for next year? 
Miss ANTHONY: Because California has 
not asked it. Like New York two years 


ago, California has said she would raise 
the money for her own campaign. Cali- 
fornia paid all my expenses and Miss 


Shaw’s when we went out there, and has 
invited Mrs. Catt to take part with Miss 
Shaw in fifty-two conventions there during 
the coming year, and be paid for it. I 
think California promises to do the best 
and biggest thing ever done in the Union. 
The amendment is going to carry. 

The following sums were then pledged 
for the work of the Organization Com- 
mittee : 

Emily Howland, N. Y., $100. 

Jacob Reese, Pa., $100. 

Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, 0., $100 
for herself, and $100 on behalf of Ohio. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, IIl., $100, 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, for Minn., $100 (in 
money or in work). 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
or self, $100. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, for N. J., $100. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Powell, for D. C., $100. 

Mrs. Lucretia Blankenburg, for Pa., 
$100. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, for N. D., $100. 

Mrs. Frances Williamson, for Nev., $100, 

Mrs. Blankenburg: Mr. Reese, of Phila- 
delphia, adds another $100, and promises 
still another if we get another star this 
year, 

Mrs. Milligan, for Del., $100. 

Mrs. Catt: I will promise in return that 
every cent of that $100 shall be spent in 
Delaware. (Applause from Delaware dele- 
gates.) , 

Dr. Margaret Morton, for P. E. Club of 
Rochester, N. Y., $100. 

Mrs. Jessie Manly, for W. Va., $100. 

Mrs. Harriet Sanders, Mont., $100, to be 
spent in Montana, 

Mrs. Victoria C. Whitney, for Mo., 
$100 and as much more as we can raise. 


for Mass., 


Miss Anthony: I pledge myself to 
raise $600 from New York, in addition to 
the 3400 already promised from that 
State. 

Mrs. Anna R. Simmons, for S. D., $50. 


Miss Shaw: That is more than $300 
would be for Pennsylvania. 

Miss Anthony: And more than 31,000 
would be for New York. 

Dr. Brewster, for Md., 350. 

Mr. John S. Hughes, for Ariz., 

Miss E. U. Yates, Me., $25. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, Ind., $25. 

Mrs. Mary E. Gilmer Ut tah, 310. 

Miss Laura Clay, Ky. ., $25 for myself, 
and I will labor with the Kentucky clubs 
to raise $10 apiece. 

Mrs. Sarah T. Miller, Md., $25. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Kan., $25. 

Miss Shaw, for Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
Pa., 

Mrs. Caroline Gibbons, Pa., 310, 

Mrs. M. E. Marble, D. C., for her 
grandson, 310. 

Miss Shaw: I wish they had been twins. 

Mr. Reese, Pa.: Add $10 more to my 
$100, so as to make it $10 apiece for my 
eleven grandchildren, 

Mrs. Quigley, Del., $25. 

Students of District of Columbia Equal 
Suffrage Club, organized last evening, $10. 


$50. 


S25. 


infant 


Miss Lavinia A. Hatch, Mass., $10, 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Mass., for 
Wellesley League, $10. 

Mrs. Stanton, O., $10, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon, Conn., $10. 

Mrs. Alice Campfield, N. J., 325. 

Mrs. Carey, of Brooklyn, $100 toward 


Miss Anthony’s $600 from N. Y. 
A friend, Ill., $100. 
(To be continued ) 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH .. 


Proprietor and Manager. 
LIMITED ENGAGEMENT OF 


JULIA MARLOWE TABER 
ad ROBERT TABER. 


Beginning Feb. 17. SECOND WEEK. 
ender , iets and Saturday Matinee, “ROMEO 





AND Jl Tuesd ay, wv Ved nesday, Thursday 
and Hida) Nights, “HENRY IV Wednesday 
Night, “THE L ADY OF 


Matinee and Saturday 
I iS.” 


og at 8. pom agg! Wed. and Saturday at 2. 
Fel —Last week of JUL A MARLOWE 
I ABE R aad ROBERT v ABE! 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Itatinees at 2. 


BEGINNING FEB. 17, 





Grand Double Bill. 
PINAFORE, 
—AND— 
Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 2gc., Orch., 5oc. 
Matinee Prices - ye - for every seat in 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. . 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND 1: P. [. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CAs. F. ATKIN cccccsvesccsecs Manager 





Second and Last Week. 
Boucicault-Martinot Company in 


Harbor Lights 


NEXT WEEK, Feb. 24th.—The Lights o’ Lon- 
don. In preparation, The World. 





The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS, 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having abroad base, they wili not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 


or 


Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


1214 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D. C. 


Gold * Silver 


- WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost. 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. W hoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the deve lopment of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$190: per month, 6sc Weekly aa 00 > bee year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ‘:. 


Vomen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
pe callthe attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Con 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE GRAHAM TARTAN TO A GRAHAM. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Use me in honor; cherish me 

As ivy from a sacred tree ; 

Mine in the winds of war to close 
Around the armor of Montrose, 

And kiss the death-wound of Dundee. 


Come, fear not me, nor such estate 
Heroic and inviolate; 
But green and white and azure wind 
About thy body and thy mind. 
And by that length enlarge thy fate! 
Century. 
=_-- 


KEYS. 





BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


Long ago in the old Granada, when the 
Moors were forced to flee, 

Each man locked his home behind him, tak- 
ing in his tlight the key. 


Hopefully they watched and waited for the 
time to come when they 

Should return from their long exile to those 
homes so far away. 


But the mansions in Granada they had left 
in all their prime 

Vanished, as the years rolled onward, neath 
the crumbling touch of time. 


Like the Moors, we all have dwellings where 
we vainly long to be, 

And through all life’s changing phases ever 
fast we hold the key. 


Our fair country lies behind us; we are ex- 
iles, too, in truth. 

For no more shall we behold her. Our 
Granada’s name is Youth. 

We have our delusive day-lreams, and re- 


joice when, now and then, 
Some old heartstring stirs within us, and we 
feel our youth again. 


” 


are young, we cry triumphant, 
thrilled with oldtime joy and glee. 
Then the dream fades slowly, softly, leaving 


‘We 


nothing but the key! 
Century. 
-_—-- 


THE POET AND THE SOLDIER. 


BY F. W. GUNSAULUS. 

A poet's pipe lay lost within the wood, 

And dryads came and played about 
mouth, 

Enamoured breezes from the fragrant south 

Found all its sweetness. Then the dryads 
stood 

To hear new music pour its gracious wine 

Beneath a bower of rose and eglantine. 


its 


A hero’s sword lay gleaming on cold ground. 

Dry drops of blood were brown on edge and 
sheath ; 

And near the blade a ruined laurel wreath 

Lay rotting on a moss-grown burial mound. 

Beside them, robed in garments for 
tomb, 

Sat a lone maiden with a passion-bloom. 


Then wild and brazen throats of righteous 
war 

Shivered the morning stillness with their 
ery; 


TH 


the | +9 
| other. 
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what he had his way. 


tease you into registerin’ or votin’, | folks at the meetin’ that’s goin’ to vote 


Melindy.” 

“I have registered already,” 
lis wife, as she placed the roast beef on 
the table. ‘‘When I was up-town, vester- 
day, Mis’ Simons hailed me on the street, 
an’ wanted 
Hall. She said the board o’ registers was 
meetin’ in the afternoon to accommodate 
the an’ I better go: I did. 


returned 


me to go down to the Town 


women, sO 


Didn't I say anything about it when I got | 


home?’’ She knew she had not, thinking 
she would wait for an opportune moment, 
knowing her husband's state of mind on 
the subject. 

*“Melindy Hilton, you haint been an’ 


| meetin’. 


gone an’ registered, when you know how | 


I feel about it?” the deacon shouted in 
wrath and astonishment, ‘Well, *twon't 
do you no good, for you sha’n’t vote, an’ 
that’s all there is to it. I mean it.” 

Mrs. lHlilton was a woman of strategy, 
developed through long years of dealing 
with her husband's idiosyncrasies, and 
being, moreover, a lover of peace and a foe 
to friction in the family, she waved the 
flag of truce, and said quietly: ‘Well, 
let’s have dinner. The meat’s gettin’ 
cold,” and the subject was dismissed for 
the time. 

But she was a woman of character and 
decision, and had been convinced for some 
time that it was her duty to her children 
and her privilege as a woman to vote on 
the school question, and as she washed 
the dishes after dinner she made up her 
mind she would vote; and when Mrs. 
Joseph Hilton arrived at a decision, some- 
thing generally came to pass, She often 
obtained her own way, but so quietly did 
she work, that the deacon never knew but 
Ile knew it this 
time, however. 

After supper the deacon remarked that 
he was going to a church meeting that 
evening. The meeting had been called, 
he said, to decide about the last candidate 
the chureh had listened to, as well 
some other matters of business. 

“You better go, too, Melindy,’’ said he. 
“for there’s some’ll be to vote for 
Mr. Southey, an’ he aint a fit man to be 
pastor, First place, he don’t know enough, 
an’ second place’ he aint well grounded in 
the doctrines, and he’s too young. He 
hadn’t ought to be allowed to come, an’ 
those that see it so, ought to go to the 
meetin’ and prevent it.’’ 

oe] guess I won't go,” replied his wife, 
calmly. ‘If 1 don't know enough to vote 
in town affairs, of course I aint fit to vote 


as 


sure 


| about church affairs; an’ if it’s out of my 


| ing 
| ing. 


“hiteh up,” 


And, where the truth paused tremblingly to | 


die, 

At that last stand a poet from afar 

Filled the lost pipe with music, while a 
youth, 

Laurelled and brave, waved the bare sword 
of Truth. 


O poet-soldiers, ye who sing and fight! 

Or pipe or sword was never lost in vain. 

New armies form. Retreating o’er Time's 
plain, 

Beside your graves they stand at last for 
Right ; 

And none may say if poet’s pipe or sword 

Win the best triumphs grateful years record. 


-_-o- 


For the Woman's Journal, 


HOW TWO WOMEN VOTED. 


BY FANNIE PERRY GAY. 


Deacon Joseph Hilton had been up-town 
in the forenoon, to have the grey mare 
shod in both hind feet. It took some 
time. and, while he was waiting, he had 





held social intercourse with two or three | 


old men, who had retired from active life, 
and who disseminated the village gossip 
at the blacksmith’s shop. 

The deacon had learned that 
the women of the village had become very 
much interested in school matters, on ac- 


some of 


count of the refusal of the school commit- 
tee to have the schoolhouses cleaned when 


they were in great need of it, and that 
these women had resolved to have a 
change in the board, and were urging 


every woman who had not registered, to 
do and vote. Deacon Hilton was 
deeply opposed to woman suffrage, and 


80 


he had gone home in a very disturbed and 
excited frame of mind. 

He came in to dinner with a frown on 
his usually benign countenanace. 

“The women are havin’ a great time up 
in the village,’ he said, contemptuously, 
to his wife as he hung up his hat and 
and made ready for the mid-day 

“They think they're goin’ to get 
all the women in town out to vote for a 
new school committee, ‘lection day. It 
dloes beat all bold and forward the 
women are gettin’! It's just’s 1 always 
said *twould be, if the women were al- 
lowed to vote, they wouldn’t know enough 
Don’t you let ‘em 


coat, 
meal. 


how 


to keep their place. 


| mindin’ me;’ 


' your things, quick. 


place to vote in one, probably ‘tis in the 


The deacon opened his eyes in surprise 
and looked at her intently, but said noth- 
he went out to the barn to 
and before long was driving 


Soon 


toward town, 

On his way he met an Irishman by the 
name of Dennis O’Keen, who lived not 
far from his house. 

“How do, Dennis?” 
familiarly. 

**An’ how do yez do?”’ returned Dennis. 
“It’s a foine avinin’ entirely.” 

“Yes, so tis.” 

‘“‘Hev yez heard, daycon,” coming up 
close to the wagon, ‘show the wimmens 
are carryin’ on, an’ goin’ ter all vote, ez 


said the deacon, 


9. 


shure ez yer borrun? 

“Yes, and a set of fools they are, too,” 
said the deacon, with irritation. “My 
wife’s got the fever hard.” 
me owld woman,” said Dennis, 
taking his pipe out of his mouth in his 
excitement, ‘an’ thirs no knowin’ 
whawt’ll cum next, bedad. Shure an’ I 
towld me old woman not to raygister.”’ 

* *T will that,’ sez she. 

**Ye'll not,’ says I, quoite sthern. 

**T will, sez she, ‘an’ I'd loike to see 
yez sthop me, Dinnis O’ Keen.’ 

***Av coorse I'll sthop yez,’ sez I, ‘Vl 
gon’ git the praste to curse yez for not 
an’otf L wint for the praste. 
Shure, an’ whin [ got him there, the 
howse war impty and me owld woman had 


“So's 


gone an’ got raygistered in spoite o° me,” 


and Dennis concluded his tale with an air 
of injury. 
“Well, don’t let her vote, Dennis, an’ 


the registerin’ won't amount to anything. 
My wife’s got registered, but she sha'n't 


vote, an’ I’ve told her so.” 

Yes,’ chuckled Dennis, ‘‘that’s whawt 
I'm saying. ll tix her, dayeon, Don't 
say nothin,’ whispering and drawing 
nearer, “but [ve a plan that'll do the 


worruk. Im goin’ to hide her gown an’ 
bonnet and shawl in the lay-mow, shure, 

Faith, an’ she'll 
and he chuckled 


an’ thin whawt'll she do? 
hev to sthay at home,” 
again and grinned merrily. 
“Good!” said the deacon, 
rate plan, Dennis. Well I must go ‘long,’ 
and he drove on. 
Ahout three-quarters of an hour later, 





“it's a first- | 


; new 


Mrs. Hilton was startled by the sound of a | 


rapidly approaching carriage coming into 
the yard. She went to the door just in 
time to hear her husband shouting, ‘*Me- 
lindy, where are you?” and when he saw 
her, he said, hurriedly, “Come, get on 
There's just thirteen 


for Mr, Southey, an’ twelve against him, 
an’ if you go an’ vote, it'll make a tie an’ 
block things. he added, im- 
patiently, ‘‘what you standin’ there for? 
Get on your things an’ come along!” 

“IT told you, Joseph, I shouldn’t vote at 
the church unless I could vote at town- 
meetin’, an’ I aint goin’ to,” said his wife, 


coolly. 


Come,” 


The deacon fumed and fussed. He 
didn’t see what women folks wanted to be 
so plaguey contr’y for. Church affairs 


didn’t have anything to do with town- 
He wished she’d stop talkin’ 
and get in, for every minute was needed 
to get there before the folks voted. 

“If you'll promise you won't make a 
fuss if I vote for school committee, I'll go. 
If not, I shall stay at home,’ and Mrs. 
Hilton looked very determined, 

*“Well- and he hesitated, but finally 
yielded, “I s’pose so. Come, hurry up!” 
growling impatiently. 

“Will you promise his wife 
asked, for she thought he was trying to 
evade. 

“Yes!” he yelled. ‘What ails you? 
Hain’t I told you youcan vote? Keepin’ me 
a-waitin’ here, when time’s worth a good 
deal! Get your things now, an’ come 
along, or we sha’n’t get there in time, an’ 
if we don’t you won't vote town-meetin’ 
day, an’ don’t you forgit it.” 

She saw the battle was won, so she 
quickly made ready, and they were soon 
on the way. It is safe to say Mrs. Joseph 
Hilton never rode faster in her life. The 
little grey mare evidently understood that 
the rights of her sex were in some way 
involved, and she developed a rate of 
speed undreamed of before. With her 
ears laid back and her tail extended out 
straight behind, she galloped up hill and 
down, through mud-puddles and over 
stones and ruts in the road, while Mrs. 
Hilton held on for dear life. The deacon, 
with his hat on the back of his head, 
laced the mare over the back and legs with 
the whip, and urged her on every few 
minutes with, “Git up, there, Jen!” or 
“long there!" as they flew along. When 
they reached the village, people on the 
street recognized them by the light of the 
street lamps, and stopped in amazement 
to see the deacon driving at such a pace. 
The small boy was also in evidence, and 
made himself heard. 

“Say, deacon, what'll yer take for yer 
Maud $8?” 

“Goin’ toa fire, guvnor?”’ 

*Yer ll be took up fer fast drivin’!”’ 

But he paid no attention, only driving 
the faster. When they reached the meet- 
ing-house, the mare was dripping with 
perspiration and panting for breath. She 
was hitched in haste and covered with a 
blanket, and they hurried into the meeting, 
where they found they were in time to 
vote, much to the deacon’s relief. His 
plan. worked, and the Rev. Mr, Southey 
preached the Gospel somewhere else that 
year. So great was the deacon’s satisfac- 
tion on the way home that he forgot all 
about the promise he had made to his wife; 
but the next morning it came to him how 
he had been ensnared. 

He was a man of too much honor to gu 
back on his word, as his wife well knew, 
but he was disgusted enough. He tried 
to get his wife to change her mind. 

‘Your vote won't make much difference, 
anyway. ‘There'll be plenty on your side. 
You don’t need to vote.” 

“What if there’s a tie, same’s there was 
at the church last night?’ his wife asked. 

**'Tain’t likely there will be,”’ replied the 
deacon, ‘an’ besides, I sh’ll vote for the 
same ticket you do, an’ I can represent 
you at the polls, just’s well as for you to 
trouble yourself to go.” 

“Well, Is’ pose you could represent me, 
said his wife, ‘‘but your repre- 
anything. *Twon't 
two ballots, and ballots are what 
day. Why didn’t you 
represent me last night?” 

‘But that was different,’ the deacon 
thought, although he did not tell why. “I 
shouldn't think you'd want to face a lot 
of men, some of ‘em swearin’, just as 
likely as not, an’ generally the hall's full 
*Tain’t no place 


sure?” 


p raps,” 


sentin’ wont count 
make 


count election 


of tobacco smoke, too. 
for women, any way.” 

Mrs. Hilton thought the men wouldn't 
probably swear much when she was 
around, men didn’t very often 
women, and as for the tobacco smoke, she 
didn’t believe it would be much 
when she 


before 


worse 
than Joe had 
been in there for groceries and found a lot 


Benson's store 


of men smoking and discussing things. 

It wouldn’t take long to vote, and she 
guessed she could stand it. 

“Well,” said the deacon, “I don’t see 
what you women are so crazy to have a 
school board for, anyway. There 
aint no great need of a change, as I can 
We've got a good ‘nough set of men 
now,”’ which was rather inconsistent with 
what he had said before about voting the 
same ticket as his wife. 

“You know very well,’’ returned his 
wife, ‘‘why we want to vote. The com- 
mittee wouldn't have the schoolhouses 


see, 





cleanad, cause they said it would be too 
much expense, when they knew ‘twas 
needed, as there’d been diptheria an’ scar- 
let fever in the schools. They say it’s a 
needless expense. P’raps ‘tis. But 
women don’t think so, nor the doctors 


we 


neither. We're workin’ for the good of 
our children,” 
“Yes, that’s what women folks are 


always harpin’ 
children,’ ”’ 
the argument in disgust, and going out to 
the barn, that place of refuge for the 
farmer from domestic difficulties. 

Election was about three weeks off, 


| and Mrs. Hilton said nothing more on the 





subject, hoping her husband’s prejudices 
would lessen, while the deacon avoided 
the subject, thinking his wife might pos- 
sibly lose some of her enthusiasm. As 
the day drew near, and her silence con- 
tinued, he said to himself: ‘I don't 
b’lieve but what she’s forgotten that it’s 
election day next Tuesday, or maybe she 
don’t know when it comes. Women don’t 
know anything ‘bout politics, any how, 
and I sha’n’t tell her, not by a good deal,” 
with great decision. 

The day arrived, and still nothing was 
said. The deacon drove off in the fore- 
noon, telling his wife he had an errand 
up-town and should not be back to dinner, 
and congratulating himself she had fer- 
gotten what day it was. 

It was between two and three in the 
afternoon, and Deacon Hilton was convers- 
iug outside the Town Hall with Lawyer 
Goodwin, on the probable results of the 
election. 

“The women think they’re goin’ to do 
great things,”’ said he, “but to my way o’ 
thinkin’, they'd enough sight better be 
home tending to their babies. The men 
have always settled things, an’ I guess we 
can now,” revealing the real reason of his 
opposition, 

Goodwin made no reply at first, as he 
stood with his hands in his pockets, but 
finally said: ‘*Well, deacon, there’s noth- 
ing in the law against the women voting. 
Nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States, | mean, and you and I both know 
it’s not fair to tax a woman's property 
and not let her vote. It’s taxation with- 
out representation, and there’s no justice 
in it. It’s simply because we're preju- 
diced against it, and, I must say, I don’t 
think that’s a very good reason why we 
should oppose it.”’ 

‘Pooh! said the deacon, excitedly, “it 
aint my reason, I aint prejudiced against 
it,’ whereat the lawyer smiled; ‘‘but I 
hate to see women botherin’ their heads 
about it. There aint any need of it, an’ 
they hadn’t ought to have to do it. 
They’re always tellin’ they have so much 
to do, an’ it’s puttin’ a burden on ’em 
they aint able to bear, an’ s’posin’ they're 
elected to office, who's goin’ to stay with 
the children? I tell you, sir,’’ waxing 
warmer, “it’s against God’s order! ’Twa'n’t 
never intended women should have a part 
in governin’ things.” 

“T don’t pretend to know anything 
about the Lord’s order of things,’ said 
Goodwin, laughing, “but I know this 
much, that women have in times past had 
a voice in governments, and have shown 
their ability to do so. And as for filling 
office when home duties required their 
presence in the family, no woman so 
situated would ever be nominated, much 
less elected. Public sentiment wouldn't 
permit it.” 

“Well, I don’t believe in it, an’ I never 
shall,’’ returned the deacon emphatically. 
“My wife got me to promise to let her 
vote, an’ I did, but she hain’t said any- 
thin’ about it lately, an’ I guess she’s for- 
gotten it. You didn’t catch me remindin’ 
her of it, no, sirree !’ shaking his head 
knowingly. 

But his self-congratulation was soon cut 
short by the sight of six or eight women 
coming toward the hall, with the evident 
intention of voting, and whom should he 
Lawyer 
out 


see amongst them but his wife! 
Goodwin looked at him, and burst 
laughing. 

“What do you think now, deacon?” he 
asked, highly amused at the astonishment 
of the other. 

“Well, I do declare!’ was all the dea- 
con could say, and he started for 
horse-sheds with a gloomy countenance, 
when he met Dennis O' Keen. 

“Shure, an’ didn’t I see yer ould woman 
goin’ in ter vote, just now, daycon?”’ he 
asked. ‘Faith, an’ why didn’t yez kape 
her at home, same’s I did mine? Shure, 
an’ Nora O’Keen ‘ll not be afther votin’ 
the day,’ he added, in triumph. 

“The women are a plaguey nuisance,” 
grunted the deacon, angrily. 

“So they be, so they be,” sympathized 
Dennis, ‘‘but sthill, daycon, they bez quite 
handy ’bout dinner-time, now aint they?” 
his blue eyes twinkling merrily. 

They were near the horse-sheds, which 
were in the rear of the Town Hall, and, as 
the deacon, who was in no mood for jok- 
ing, turned to untie his horse, he started 
forward, saying: 

“Whose that comin’, 
b'lieve it’s your wife, after all. 


Dennis? I do 
I thought 


on, ‘the good of their | 
said her husband, giving up 


the | 


— 
——<— 


| you said’’—but Dennis was out of heap. 

| ing, for he had recognized his Spouse 
. . , 

| marching grandly up the street in What 


he saw was borrowed raiment. \ tine 
bonnet with ostrich tips proudly Waving 
| both ways adorned her head. She wags 


arrayed in a better gown than she ow ned, 
and a long fur cape, such as he had seen 
her next-door neighbor, Mrs. Malhill, we ar, 
completed her costume. 

He rushed up to her as she went up the 
steps, and caught her by the wrists. 

“What are yez doin’ here, Nora O’ Keen? 
Git out o here, an’ go home!” he shouted, 

“Go home, is it? "Dade an’ I will whip 
I've voted,’ she answered with Spirit, 
struggling to free herself, while a group 


of interested spectators began to gather, 

“Ye'll not vote, I say, d’ye hear” 
roared Dennis, trying to pull her down 
the steps. 

**T will,’ she returned. 

“Ye won't, an’ ye’ll go home or I'll bate 
iv'ry breath out o’ ye!’ said her husband, 
growing madder every minute. 

Some of the lookers on encouraged 
Dennis, while others told him to let her 
go, that his wife had as much right to 
vote as he had; to which he replied that 
he’d lick the whole crowd if they didn’t 
shut up and mind their own business, 
Just then a policeman came along, and 
grufy demanded the cause of all this 
commotion. 

“The ould woman wants ter vote, an’ 
she’s not goin’ ter,’ shouted O°’ Keen in a 
rage. 

“An’ Tsay I will,” said the now angry 
Nora. 

“Get out of this, O’Keen,” said the 
officer, ‘‘and let your wife alone. You 
haven’t any right to stop her, if she wants 
to vote and is registered.” 

“T hev, too,’ yelled Dennis, ‘‘don't she 
b’long ter me? I'll do’s I like with her!” 

*You will, will you?” said the man of 
power, grimly. ‘You'll go to the police 
station for interference at the polls and 
disturbing the peace, if you don’t take 
| your hands off of her.”’ 

This was too much for poor Dennis. 
Ile applied fists and feet to the guardian 
of the law, and, consequently, before he 
knew what he was about, found himself 
marched down the street with the iron 
bracelets on his wrists, while Nora went 
in triumph into the hall and voted. When 
she came out, and found the plight her 
husband was in, she hunted up Deacon 
Hilton and appealed to him to lend her 
the money to pay Dennis’ fine, which he 
did. When Mr. O’Keen had gained his 
liberty, he was a much wiser and meeker 
man, and, withal, very appreciative of his 
helpmate. 

“Faith, Nora, an’ it's not so bad afther 
all that yez voted; if yez hadn't come up- 
town, how'd I got out o’ the lockup, 
shure?’ and Nora didn’t think it neces- 
sary to remind him that he would not 
have been there if she had staid at home. 

The deacon and Dennis have both con- 
cluded that opposition does not always 
oppose, and they now suffer in silence 
when election day comes around. 








Rich 
Red Blood 


Is the Foundation of the Wonderful! Cures 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That is Why the cures by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla are CURES. 

That is Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the severest cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum 
and other blood diseases. 

Thatis Why it overcomes That Tired 
Feeling, strengthens the nerves, gives 
energy in place of exhaustion. 

Thatis Why the sales of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla have increased year after year, 
until now it requires the largest Labora- 
tory in the world. That is Why 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


| Is the Only True Blood Purifier promi- 
nently in the public eye today. 
_Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co,, Lowell, Mass. #1. 


Hood’s Pills act harmoniously with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25¢ 
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Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 
These lectures are given singly or as 4 
course, and with or without stereoptico? 


illustrations, as desired, and are adapted t0 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies: 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI LETTER. 


Fiona, Miss, Fen. 10, 1806. 

Editu Wowan’s Journal 
on January 21, ex-U. S. Senator A. J. 
McLaurin was installed governor of Miss- 
issippi Great preparations had been 
made honor of the 
although the rain poured in torrents nearly 
the entire day, there were thousands of 
peopte trom all parts of the State present 
to witness the inaugural ceremony, and 
dozens of bands of musicians and military 


in occasion; and, 


companies were out in full force. 

For several weeks previous, the question 
of having a ball in honor of the event was 
discussed in the religious newspapers and 
by the members of the legislature now in 
session. It was decided by the governor's 
wife and daughters that it should not be 


| 


to conduct religious services for him, and 


| the woman question was apparently cut 


given in the mansion, as they are Metho- | 


dists, and Opposed to anything so frivo- 
lous. A reception was held there instead, 
and the dancers repaired to a public hall. 
It is a striking evidence of the high moral 
condition of a people to have such a sub- 
ject as a ball discussed in a legislative 
assembly and pronounced against by the 


wife and daughters of a governor in 
opposition to the desires of “the four 


hundred”’ of a capital city’s society. 

Col. John M. Stone, the retiring gover- 
nor, is among the noblest of Mississippians. 
He has secured a lasting place in the 
gratitude of the best people of this State 
by the brave stand he has taken on the 
subject of lynchings and other forms of 
mob-law violence. In his recent message 
to the Legislature, among other strong 
deliverances was the following: 

A mob is utterly inconsistent with the 
basal principles of civilized society. 
at war with government. 
excuse or justification under any circum- 
stances, or in any case. All who partici- 
pate in one which takes human life are 
murderers, and outrageously wrong civil 
society. Every mob is a menace to 
society; it weakens the bonds of govern- 
ment, it inflicts a serious blow upon the 
Commonwealth, and it paves the way for 
further and greater evils. It can never be 
justified, if the vietim be ever so guilty, 
for even the guilt of the most atrocious 
crime has the right to be condemned by 
the law, which should operate on all 
alike, as it was made for all, and all are 
subject to it, and should be judged by it. 

Asa remedy for the evils mentioned, he 
suggests: 

Court should meet in as few days as 
possible after the commission of the crime 
charged, impanel a jury and_ inquire 
into the charge. If an indictment is 
found, let a speedy and impartial trial 
be had forthwith, or within as few days 
as the ends of justice may require. The 
innocent cannot be too soon delivered, or 
the guilty too quickly condemned to 
suffer the just punishment of his offence. 

It is very probable that strong measures 
will be passed supporting his reeommenda- 
Although Colonel Stone is not a 
woman suffragist, he was generous enough, 
in writing of the splendid industrial 
institute and college at Columbus, Miss., 


tions. 


in this same message, to say: 

I feel that every intimation that our 
girls are not the equals of their brothers 
in intellect, and in their ability to acquire 
knowledge, should be promptly resented. 
Give them the opportunity, and they will 
vindicate themselves against any such 
imputation, They have done so and will 
continue to do so whenever equal facilities 
are afforded them. 

Mrs. Helen D. Bell, of Jackson, has just 
been elected State librarian by the Legisla- 
ture, is the third woman who has 
been elected to an office in Mississippi. 
The contest was most exciting; there were 
several all capable, 


She 


other candidates, 
Worthy young women. 
There has been a tremendous stir in the 
religious circles of Mississippi during the 
past few months on the woman question. 
Mrs. Mary Snell has developed into a 
Minister of unusual power. As a revivalist 
her success has been phenomenal. The 
pastors of different Methodist churches in 
this and other States for over a year have 
eagerly sought her services and enthusi- 
astically applauded her wonderful work. 
At the last Mississippi Conference, a pre- 
Siding ¢lder, who is much averse to the 
thought of a woman daring to preach, 
Teported a minister in his charge for in- 
Subordination for having Mrs. Snell to 
assist him in a revival when he had been 
Commanded not to do The young 
divine, who, by the way, is one of the 
ablest ministers in the Conference and a 
man of extensive education and culture, 
Was inclined to be pugnacious: but, when 
the law was brought against him, and he 
Saw that he had either to submit or leave 
the Methodist fold, he quietly chose the 
former, The presiding elder gained the 
Yictory. This gentleman was for years a 
Missionary in Mexico, and had for his co- 
laborer his wife, who is a most devoted 
Worker, speaking before audiences for the 
ause of missions, and zealously pushing 
tin every other direction; and her hus- 
band approves. The presiding 
bishop “at the Conference mentioned above 
Tiled that it was unlawful for a Methodist 
Minister to invite an unordained person 


SO. 


fully 





| 


It is | 
It is without | 





dead. But the fight is on, and it will 
never end until every acceptable woman 
preacher throughout the bounds of this 
and every other conference shall be ad- 
into the ranks of the 
of the members of the Missis- 
sippi Conference seemed indifferent to the 
rulings of the bishop, for, the 
adjournment of the last conference, they 
have invited Mrs. Snell to occupy their 
pulpits and assist in the revival services, 


mitted ordained, 


Numbers 


since 


She has just closed a great meeting in 

Kentucky, and has been invited to Texas 

So the work moves on. 
BELLE KEARNEY. 


and Georgia. 


—_—-- 


CALIFORNIA NOTES (NORTH). 


Fern. 5, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman’s JournnaL of Dee. 14, 
1895, prints an article which says, ‘Cali- 
fornia makes no discrimination between 
men and women 
salary.”’ 

The California Constitution specifies 
that there shall be no difference in teach- 
ers’ salaries on account of sex, but it is 
impossible for constitutions or statutes 
to protect disfranchised people. ‘The 
schools are graded, men being the officials 
who do the grading. The teachers are 
paid according to grade, the higher 
grades receive the largest salaries, and 
men usually have these grades and the 
large salaries. In our High Schools, 
women are rarely principals, though the 
few permitted to hold such positions have 
done exceedingly well. Men have the 
high positions, at $125, $150 or more per 
month, and women at $70, $80, 390, in a 
few instances at 3100 per month, do most 
of the work. The principal of the Normal 
School has $3,000 or over, the women $1,500 
or less, except the preceptress, who has a 
few hundred more. Men rarely or never 
teach the lower grades, averaging from 
850 to $70 per month. The Fifteenth 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for this State gives 
these figures for 1892. There has been little 
change, there are about four times as 
many female as male teachers, Average 
monthly salary paid to male teachers, 
882.96. Average montlly salary paid to 
female teachers, 366.12. It costs the 
women teachers of this State 316.84 per 
month to be ballotless. 

The law permits women to hold any 
school oflice. In country districts where 
no man wants the office, women are per- 
mitted to be trustees; never in the cities. 
School offices in large places are stepping- 
stones to the supervisorship or other 
higher positions, and are reserved for 
political rewards, and in the cities posi- 
tions go by favor. Worth and merit count 
for little. Positions are.at the disposal of 
politicians to pay political debts. The 
only wonder is that the women do half as 
well as they do, for good service does not 
insure permanence, and bad service is 
safe if one has a ‘pull.’ Yet most of our 
teachers are a credit to their profession. 
It is not unknown that trustees or 
‘‘bosses,’’ exact a per cent. of salary from 
teachers for the place 

Of the fifty-four counties in this State, 
Alpine, Colusa, Del Norte, Lake, Lassen, 
Mariposa, Mono, Napa, Shasta, Sonoma 
and Tehama had women superintendents 
in 1893. All but Sonoma and Napa are 
remote and thinly settled; but, evidently, 
the settlers are sensible, for there are 
many more women than men, in this State, 
familiar with schools. ° 

San Francisco and San José women have 
tried very hard to secure women trustees 
on their School Boards, but in vain. The 
tramp, the sheep-herder and the bum- 
mer, with all the liquor interest, unite in 
opposition. 

Women need enforcing power as much 
as legal power. It is common to elect as 
trustees foreigners who can hardly read 
English, and who are not educated in 
their own language. More often ignorant 
than educated men constitute the School 
Board, and it is dominated by politics. 
Women are not wanted. 

The present Grand Chief Templar of 
California is Rev. J. W. Webb, an earnest 
suffragist, who, as the chief official of the 
Grand Templars in the State, is constantly 
working for the Amendment. He intro- 
duced in the Grand Lodge, I. O. G. T., a 
resolution favoring equal suffrage, urging 
that the Good Templars carry on a cam- 
paign of education. It was so adopted. 
He carried the same through the Fresno 
Lodge, and, in his addresses and sermons, 
he constantly presents the subject in his 
peculiarly able manner. He has an especial 
lecture on the subject, entitled ‘Will it 
Work?” As Grand Chief Templar, in his 
official letter to all the lodges of the State, 
he urged the passage of the amendment. 
He, also, as State official, wrote in the 
same strain to the Anti-Saloon Conven- 
tion, Washington. He tells this: 

When the Republican State Convention 


teachers as 


| adopted a woman suffrage resolution, it 


wis expected that the Chairman on Reso- 


regards | 





lutions would oppose, but he warmly 
favored it, for this reason: he had been in 
Wyoming, and seen rough, rowdy men 
with revolvers in their belts step back 
respectfully whenever a woman came to 
vote, and he said, ‘If that is the effect of 
woman suffrage, henceforth I am in favor 
of it.”’ 

It is enheartening to have the sympathy 
He 


is one of the men who do not stand back 


and able help of such a good brother. 


and let woman struggle off her bonds; he 
proposes to cut them. 

Morrow, of the 
rendered a 


U. S. District 
Court, of 
great importance. There are many Chi- 
nese born in California. The California 
Constitution declares that, “no native of 
China” shall ever vote in this State, and a 


Judge 


has just decision 


test case has been made of Wong Kim Ark, 


born here. The anti-Chinese declare that 
the Chinese in this State are subjects of 
China, not of the United States, and, there- 


| fore, that they cannot be citizens of Cali- 





fornia. Others claim that, as the Four- 
teenth Amendment All 
born or naturalized in the United States 
are citizens of the United States,’ Kim is 
a citizen, and, being a man, he has a right 
Judge Morrow has decided that 


SAYS, persons 


to vote, 
Kim is a citizen, and, as the rights of citi- 
zens must never be abridged, if they are 
males, Kim may vote. The case has been 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. It 
will secure better treatment for the Chi- 
nese, who have been abused by the superior 
Caucasians; but, unless these Chinese are 
more grateful to the women who have 
befriended them in danger, and taught 


them the English which will enable them | 


to fill out their ballots, than most, it is 
adding two thousand new voters with 
heathen ideas about women. Why are 
everybody’s rights sacred except women’s? 
Because every individual man has a vested 
interest in this wrong, and few are large 
enough to divest themselves of power. 
SARAH M. SEVERANCE, 


-_-—- 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., Fes, 12, 1806, 
Editors Woman's Journal:. 

In the overmuch work which always 
falls to our lot immediately after an An- 
nual Convention, I had almost forgotten 
to send you the promised report of the 
National Conference held here as a sort of 
convention aftermath, on the afternoon 
and evening of Jan. 31. 

At the afternoon session we had about 
four hundred persons present, many of 
them from the “old guard”’ of the always 
faithful, but many also new to our meet- 
ings, and coming to hear what was to them 
a new doctrine. In the absence of Miss 
Anthony from the afternoon session, Mrs. 
Avery presided, introducing first Miss 
Elizabeth U. Yates. A Philadelphia audi- 
ence is proverbially cold, but the lack of 
applause does not by any means indicate 
lack of interest, and I believe all were 
pleased with Miss Yates’ little talk on 
‘Fashionable Thinking,’’ witli its bright 
hits at the conservatives, and its good 
arguments in favor of equality. 

We were much favored in having with 
us Mary who made one of her 
strong speeches, She touched upon the 
righteousness of our work, and the basis 
of principle and the underlying truths of 
which our work is the superstructure. 
She was warmly welcomed, and her pres- 


Grew, 


ence was felt as a benediction to the meet- 
ing. 

Our president, Mrs. Blankenberg, 
was to speak on the Pennsylvania laws 
about women, yielded her time to Miss 
Schafner, who had recently visited Ice- 
land and gave an interesting account of 
the women’s voting there. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson won the audience in the 
closing speech of the afternoon, and made 
all who listened wish to return for more 
in the evening. 

The evening session brought an audi- 
ence of about one thousand persons, and 
the occasion was a brilliant one. The 
platform, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Blankenberg, was a beautiful background 
of palms, with some yellow jonquils on 
either side on the tables. ‘‘Aunt Susan’ 
was the central figure, with Dr. Hannah 
Longshore on her right. She wanted Miss 
Grew on her left, but Miss Grew felt 
unable to attend both sessions. On the 
platform were also Rev. Henry McCook 


who 


(who made the opening prayer), Rev. Anna | 


Shaw, Miss Yates, Mrs. Blankenberg, Miss 
Campbell and Mrs, Avery. 

Miss Anthony spoke of the death 
Rev. William Furness, which had occurred 


ot 


the day before, and which had greatly | 


saddened her, and gave a talk about the 
pioneer work, and those who stood by her 
in those early days. Mrs. Stetson com- 
pleted the good impression made by her 
in the afternoon, by her address on ‘‘The 
Ballot an Improver of Motherhood.’’ Miss 
Yates was both entertaining and convinc- 
ing upon ‘“Advocatus Diaboli.’’ which 
Aunt Susan refused even to try to say in 
the Latin, and gave in good round English 
as ‘*The Devil’s Advocate,’* and Rev. Anna 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS- 





NERVOUS women will find relief in 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, because it enriches 
the blood and thus strengthens the nerves. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 














Ts a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


| WE GUARANTEE 





It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the ‘Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and~ public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO, 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 
INSIST on having ‘Knitted Table Padding. 
een, 1 211 the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us forsamples and catalogue, 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 
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Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. ‘The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 


for 1896 


side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 


all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 


146 West 23d Street, N. Y 














ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPHCO 


338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 











Scientific American 













CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 461 Broapway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific America 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
-world, Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without it, Weekly, $3,00a 











year; $1.0 six months. Address, MUNN & CO., 
Puevisnens, 364 Broadway, New ork City. 
° BOOOOO48888 


CAN YOU WRITE A 
Either prose or poetry? If you can. read 


friends. 
$soo IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
é Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 
2018 Columbia Ave, 


¢ House and Home, ‘pyiapeipuia, Pa, é 
even eryeeyrereyvl ty 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


our special offer, and show it to all your | 





| Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 


Prose and Verse, compiled by Rey. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Arice Stone Brackwe tt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. For 
particulars address 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 














The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25,95. A four 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
rr Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
1. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
F lates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 





Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 3o cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 








The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
New Vork,. 





15 East Sixteenth Street. 








———— 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


(Continued from seventh page) 
Shaw discoursed of ‘The Bulwarks of the 
Republic,’ apropos of President Eliot. 
During the evening An- 
thony presented to Miss Jane Campbell, 
the president of the Philadelphia Suffrage 
Club of four hundred members, the si.k 
flag which is to belong to her club as long 


as it is the largest in the country: and 


session Miss 


Miss Campbell, after thanking the presi- | 


dent for the gift, called upon the audience 


to help Philadelphia to hold it another | 


year. 
that of Rev. Mr. MeCook, and was received 
with applause. The Philadelphia Society 
secured thirty-five members at the meet 
ings, and the National-American W.S. A‘ 
received twenty-five one-dollar member- 
ship subscriptions. 

Philadelphia is a large city to arouse, 
but I believe excellent work was done by 
these conferences, and that the result will 
be felt in the local work. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. 





=<. - 
PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Woman Suffrage Society of the 


The first membership reported was | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 





Baking — 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





ranks the young men, perhaps the hardest 
class to influence in this direction. 

After an appeal for volunteers to attend 
the National Convention at Washington, 
Mrs. Hood submitted a resolution to be 
sent to the League of Loyal Citizens, to 
the Legislature at Albany, and to the 
Legislative Committee in Brooklyn and 


New York: 


Resolved, That we, the 
man Suffrage Association, 


srooklyn Wo- 
demand the 


now produced results in both New York 


| and Brooklyn. 


The Journaw’s space will not admit 


| of the further description I should be 


re-submission to popular vote of the bill | 


for the consolidation of Brooklyn with 
New York. 


Mrs. Hood voiced the interest of women 


in this question of consolidation, as citi- | 


zens, people, tax-payers and 


| keepers. 


County of Philadelphia held its regular | 


monthly meeting in the hall of the Mer- 
cantile Library on the last Wednesday in 
January. A balance in the 
treasury was shown, and what is perhaps 


reassuring 


even of more moment to a society than 


money on hand, there was evinced a 


determination to push the work of educa- | 


tion in the principles for which woman | . 


suffrage stands. 
No door is opened that this society does 


not enter. Audience is tactfully sought 


before literary societies, young people's | 


clubs, and working women’s 
An invitation has been accepted 


Reform 


debating 
guilds. 


from the National Association of 


The papers that followed were all on 
the business education of women, 

Mrs. Wing made a strong plea for the 
education of our daughters in business 
They should be taught the 
Mrs. 
business 


principles. 
responsibility of time and money. 
Pettingill “The model 
woman must be intelligent and liberally 


said: 


educated, well informed on questions of 
the day, dignified, affable, broad-hearted 


and honest, possessed of esprit de corps. 


. She must be gentle, modest and 
neatly dressed. A frayed petticoat will 
fray the reputation of the wearer. She is 


a target for criticism. Fortunately there 
are business women able to combine grace 


and attractiveness with executive ability 


| which equals that of men.” 


Pastors, to supply six lecturers to address | 


their meetings at six stated times. The 
society is able to announce Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph Blookenburg for Feb. 9. They 
will speak on **The Duties of Citizenship.” 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, March 15, on 
“Woman Suffrage in Relation to the 
Home.’ Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, May 
10. Rev. Mr. Hodgins, June 28. The other 
two dates to be filled later. 

The leaflet to ‘*Tax-paying Women,” as 
issued by this society, is in process of 
distribution. Ten 
being mailed to the addresses, as they can 
be found from the city directory. 

The Philadelphia Society netted for the 
State Association, at the Yellow Ribbon 
Bazar, held in November, under the aus- 
pices of that association, $502.30. The 
P, W. 8. stick-pin is still on sale, and dur- 
ing the year this amount will no doubt be 
much enlarged from this ever fruitful 
source, as every new member will want a 


thousand copies are 


pin. 

Apropos of new 
scheme is on foot to increase the society’s 
membership. A committee of ten is to be 
appointed, to serve one month. At the 
expiration of the month, the names thus 
gathered will be presented to the society 
for election, and a new committee will be 
appointed. The members of the com- 
mittee on membership will be members of 
the Philadelphia Society, and they are to 
No member 


members, a unique 


be appointed alphabetically. 
is expected to decline serving on this com- 
mittee, so resignations will not be ac- 
cepted. 

The society already numbers 500 mem- 
bers. It has just received a banner from 
the National-American W. 8S. A. in honor 
of its growth, it being the largest local 
society im the United States. 

A copy of Woman's Progress, in which 


Mrs. Margaret IT. Welch, editor of the 
woman's page of the N. Y. Times, read a 
paper on “Womenin the Business World.” 

Mrs. Helen H. prefaced her 
address on ‘‘A Sense of Relative Values in 
the Business World,’ by a motto of Rus- 
kin: “If you do this, you can’t do that.” 

The last phase of the subject was en- 
titled **The Old Man and the New Wo- 
man.’ It was written by Miss Caroline 
B. Le Row, and was read by Mrs. Clara O. 
Wright. It fitly closed a symposium on 


Backus 


| the business education of women. 





lad been printed the paper read by Hon. | 
| respective salaries range from $1,000 to | 


A. D. Harlan at the convention of the 


Pennsylvania W. 8. A., held in Lancaster, | 


on “The Legal Status of 


sylvania,”’ each one 
present upon adjournment. 


L. M, B, 


was presented to 


MITCHELL. 
=-_-- 


BROOKLYN ANNUAL MEETING. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fen. 5, 1806 
held 
with an unusually large attendance. 
Cornelia K. Hood presided. The 
of the chairman of the Executive Board, 
Mrs. Julia O. Perry, showed fourteen new 


its regular meeting, Jan. 21, 
Mrs. 
report 


tion 


several being the husbands of 


It is a principle to be more 


members, 
members. 
widely encouraged in our suffrage associa- 
tions, to get husbands to pledge their in- 
terest in the movement, though 
unable to take an active part in the after- 
noon meetings. 

An amendment to the constitution 
removed the limit of twenty-one 
years, in admit the 
women whose interest is being awakened. 
daughters, 


even 


age 

order to younger 
In addition to husbands and 
it will be well to try and bring into the 


Women in Penn- | 


HinLARD LOINES, 
Cor, Sec. 


MARY 


—_—-- 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO—SUFFRAGE. 
One of those potent 
woman sutfrage which are daily and 
hourly revealed incidentally, lies in a re- 
mark of Miss Josephine ©, Locke, in a 


home- 


| announcing this inimical action of a spe- 


| of the Inter-Ocean, has 
| most potent leaders of opposition to this 


arguments for | 


private letter just received from her, in | 


which, referring to a problem of the 
public school teachers vs, the Board of 
Education, she says: ‘The Board can be 
made to understand votes.” 

The problem referred to is this: There 
are, in Chicago, eight supervisors of draw- 
ing, who constitute the staff of Miss 
Locke, who is herself supervisor-in-chief of 
drawing in the public schools. These 
eight women are the Misses Emma C, 
March, Mary Jameson, Lucy 8S. Silke, 
Antoinette Miller, Lizzie C. Buckley, 
Eleanor H. Gere, Susan N. Leaming, and 
Sophia Durham, Each has a section of 
the city, in which she holds charge of the 
drawing in the schools of that district. 
Each one superintends, advises, and aids 
the regular teacher in her work, all of 
which is under the superintendence of the 
supervisor-in-chief, Josephine C. Locke. 
These eight teachers have from 125,000 to 
150,000 children under their care. 


$1,600 per year, aggregating about $12,000, 
which makes this splendid, and, indeed, 
unparalleled teaching of drawing cost the 
city about nine cents a year for each child, 
On Jan. 1, 1896,-the committee on retrenchi- 





Their | 


ment of the Board of Education moved to | 


cut the salaries of all these special teach- | 


ers 25 per cent., bringing the $1,600 salary | 


to $1,200 and others in the same propor- | 


| tion. 
The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- | 


At this time Miss Locke was passing 
the holidays in New York and Boston— 


passing them in daily consultations and | 


meetings with leading educators, and in 


lecturing before teachers’ meetings 


self, explaining and exhibiting the very | 


remarkable work done in the Chicago , «b- 
New York it was my 
privilege Miss Locke address a 
large and notable audience. On the wall 
behind her, she had had placed over 100 
specimens of the drawing and 
work in the schools and kindergartens of 


lic sehools. In 
to hear 


scissors 
Chicago. These were a revelation even to 
the most advanced teachers of Brooklyn 
and New York, who were gathered there. 
The enthusiasm aroused for the methods 
by Miss Locke and her corps of 
and has even 


used 


assistants was very great, 


glad to give of this educative work: but in 
the Arena for January, by the generous 
courtesy of its editor, Mr. B. O. Flower, 
it was my privilege to write of it in full, 
and to present several direct quotations 
from Miss Locke herself, whose reputa- 
tion as an instructor is already interna- 
tional. In Paris especially her original | 
and vigorous methods are approved by | 
the highest educative authorities. 

In Boston Miss Locke was occupied in 
close consultations with General Walker, 
of the Institute of Technology; with Pro- 
fessor Morse, of the Fogg Museum; with 
the Prang Educational Association, and 
other leading authorities. No one in 
daily work could have been more devoted 
to the specitic thing to be done than was 
Miss Locke in her so-called *tholiday.”’ 
Never was a holiday celebrated by more 
work than _ this 





devoted and 
vacation of Miss Locke's. 


energetic 
In the midst of it she received telegrams 


Board in cutting 


the salaries of her teachers 25 per cent. 


cial committee of the 


With characteristic energy and tenacity 
of purpose, she set to work to counteract 
this threatened disaster. She enlisted the 
people of the press, and—to condense my 
story—the impending disaster is so far 


stayed as this: On the evening of Jan, 15 
the Board met, and of it the Inter-Ocean 
says: 

Retrenchment, as it relates to the sala- 
ries of the teachers and school employees, 
received a knock-out blow from the 
Board of Education at the meeting last 
night. The majority of the Board did 
not approve of such a sweeping spasm of 
economy as the one that seized the special 
committee appointed to devise methods 
of retrenchment recently. The Board 
finally decided to take the matter out of 
the hands of the special committee and 
place it in the hands of a joint committee, 
composed of the school management, the 
high sehools, and the special retrench- 
ment committees, 

Hon. William Penn Nixon, proprietor 
been one of the 


injustice. His brilliant and irresistible edi- 
torials, espousing the cause of this finer 
and truer education, as against the old 
“cramming” system, have contributed a 
illumination and influence. Miss 
Locke has led the battle to what promises 
to be victory in the most heroic and effec- 
tive way. Her staff of teachers give to 
her a devotion almost unparalleled, and 
she proves herself nobly worthy of every 
confidence reposed in her. 

This, then, in outline, is the situation. 
At this moment of reading a letter from 
Miss Locke, I pause, in the midst of it, 
before even finishing the page I was read- 
ing, to write this résumé for the JouRNAL, 
suggested by Miss Locke's words: ‘*The 
Board can be made to understand votes.”’ 

The labor leaders of Chicago are with 
the teachers, and against this sweeping 
and most unjust reduction of salaries. 
The intelligence of the Labor party real- 
izes that drawing is not ‘‘a fad,’ butan 
acquirement of the utmost industrial 
value, so their sympathy. influence and 
Is not this 
another unanswerable argument for wom- 


wide 


rotes are with the teachers, 


en—who especially espouse the cause of 
that higher education which results from 





more harmonious and ideal development— 
to aid the enforcement of their opinions 


and influence with that irresistible power 
concentrated in the ballot? — 

It is already unfashionable—if one cares 
for that term—for a 
pleton. It is already 
woman to be intelligent and broad-minded. 


woman to be a sim- 
fashionable for a 


The women who represent the supremest 
of intelligence, of broad culture 


degree 
and spirituality of life, are those whose 
names represent the demand for the po- 
litical enfranchisement of women. 

When we think of Lucy Stone—who is 


not dead, but only more alive than ever in 
that “life more abundant.’ where her 
noble energies find larger scope for their 
achievement—of Julia Ward Howe, with 





her beautiful vision that conceives of life 
. . 
so grandly; of great-souled Mrs. 
Livermore; of Fanny B. Ames, the newly- 
elected member of the Board of Education 
in Boston, a woman who is remarkably in 
touch with the most advanced ideas and 
ideals of the day, and whose accession to 


our 


so responsible an office is a cause for grati- 
tude and added faith in true progress— 
when one thinks of these, and of hundreds 
of the choicest natures of both men and 


| Meetings: 
| Sermon and 
afternoon, ‘Proportionate Giving, God’s | 
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women, who are forwarding this greater 
movement for human progress, we may 
all take heart and engage with cheerful 
confidence, as well as with potent faith, in 
cobperation with the work of our great 
leaders. LILIAN WHITING. 

The Brunswick, Boston, Feb. 13, 1897. 

— see — 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D. D., has re- | 


signed the pastorate of the Universalist 
Church at Omaha, Neb. She will 
Europe for rest and recreation, of which 


go to 


she stands sorely in need after the labori- 
ous two years’ work of the Omaha pastor- 
ate. She may remain abroad a year or 
return next autumn. The 
says: “Dr. Chapin has done good work in 
the parish amid the 


Universalist 
Omaha and leaves 
regret of her congregation and friends.” 
Mrs. Rachel W. Marriage, formerly of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, Matchula, 
Mexico, is a Quaker preacher and is 


now of 


carrying on Gospel work with the aid of | 


an interpreter. 

On motion of Rev. D. F. 
Grand Rapids, the Western 
tional Club of Michigan recently amended 
its constitution so as to allow women to 
become members. Immediately after the 
vote, which was unanimous, Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Wilson, of the Park Church, Grand 
Rapids, was admitted to membership. 

The following 
week’s programme of 
Townsley is given as an example of the 
work of a evangelist: Sabbath 
evening, mass-meeting, sermon, ‘Applied 
Christianity;’> Monday afternoon, Bible 
reading, “The Holy Spirit in the Early 
Monday evening, 


Bradley, of 


outline from a recent 
Rev. Frances E. 


woman 


Chureh;”’ Gospel ser- 


|} mon; Tuesday afternoon, Bible reading, | 
Use; ‘Tuesday | 
Personal | 





Their 
Sermon and 
Wednesday afternoon, 
Wednesday evening, 
meeting; Thursday 


Symbols, Pledges 


evening, Gospel 
Work: Mothers’ 
Gospel 


Inquiry 


Way; Thursday evening, Gospel sermon; 
Friday afternoon, Evangelistic Methods in 


Local Union; Friday evening, sermon; 
Saturday afternoon, Children’s Rally. 
F. M. A. 
—— a — 


WANTED, SITUATIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In our work among destitute mothers 
and infants we sometimes meet a woman 
who needs a home where she will be pro- 
tected more than is necessary in ordinary 
Many of our mothers are quite 
steady and trustworthy, and can be recom- 
mended as valuable domestics wherever 
the presence of an infant is not an objec- 
tion. But if a woman is very young, or 
of weak character, or has been intemper- 
ate (though desirous of a chance for 
reformation), she may be a good domestic, 
but we can place her only in a family 
where special interest is felt in her wel- 
fare, and where she is received partly 
from motives of kindness and Christian 
charity. 

Such homes and such employers are 
rare, yet they are sometimes obtained. 

May I make an earnest appeal through 
your paper to those employers so situated 
that they are able to help us to save a 
woman who may yet be rescued—one not 
yet depraved, but needing some patience 
and kindness as well as wholesome sur- 
roundings—to write or to call upon us at 
No. 28 Fayette Street, Boston? Our room 
is open from 2.30 to 4.30 P. M., every week- 
day except Saturday. 

L: FREEMAN CLARKE, 


cases, 


-_--— ————e 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

New Beprorp.—The League held a 
meeting, Feb. 10, at 3 P. M., in the parlor 
of the Union for Good Works building. 
After a short business session a young 
girl, Eliza Kelley, recited a little poem, 
“The Question Answered,’ and Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham gave an address, 
which was listened to with marked at- 
tention. He spoke of woman as the 
ideal of the sculptor, and noted that the 
statues of Justice, Liberty, ete. were 
represented as women. Many States and 
countries have feminine names. He spoke 
of the high moral standard of woman 
and her more sympathetic nature than 
man’s, No statesman of any country would 
have crossed the seas in aid of suffering 
Armenia, as has done that noble woman, 
Clara Barton. He spoke of the influence 
of woman as mother and teacher. ‘How 
wonderful it is that the sculptor can take 
the soft clay and mould it into any shape; 
but how much more wonderful is the in- 
fluence of the mother in forming the 
character of her ehild.”’ He thought it not 
mere chance that had placed so many 
women as instructors of youth, as school- 
teachers. He would welcome women as 
ministers. The number of such had much 
increased during the past ten years. He 
strongly objected to women and children 
doing hard work in mills and factories. 
He advocated municipal suffrage for 
women, and thought the laws would be 
better enforced thereby, and that nine- 
tenths of the saloons would be closed. 
The next meeting will be on March 9, at 
the same time and place. A. R. 


Wosurn.—The League met Saturday, 
Feb. 1. Mrs. B. A. Stearns was reélected 


Congrega- | 


— 
— 


president. Mrs. Phebe A. 
secretary, Mrs. N. M. Thompson treag. 
urer and Miss Jennie A. Skinner chair. 
man executive committee. Mrs. Stearns 
read an acrostic on ‘Woburn Equal Suf. 
frage League,’ composed by herself, ag q 
greeting. 


Gilford ig 





THE DRAMA. 


Ho.iiis Srreer.—Julia Marlowe Taber 
and Robert Taber have received new 
proofs of their popularity. The theatre 
is crowded to the doors at each perform. 
ance. ‘Romeo and Juliet’? will be given 
on Monday evening. Feb. 17, and repeated 
at the Saturday matinees. Shakespeare's 
tragedy has never been better present. 
ed, and the fine scenery, prepared by 
Charles A. Platt, is of unusual beauty, 
A revival of ‘‘Henry IV.,” is to be given 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday nights. This historical play by 
Shakespeare has not been given in Boston 
for twenty-five years. Mrs. Taber ag 
Prince Hal and Mr. Taber as Hotspur will 
prove extremely popular. William F, 
Owen will appear as Falstatf. Western 
critics have been stirred to the wildest 
enthusiasm, and were unable to find 
praise strong enough to describe the 
beauties of the stage settings. On Wednes- 
day matinee and Saturday evening Mr, 
and Mrs, Taber will present “The Lady of 
Lyons,” which will introduce them in 
new characters to Boston playgoers. 

—_— ee — 

CASTLE SQuARE.—The second week of 
‘“Iolanthe’’ opened Monday evening. hie 
beautiful auditorium was crowded, and 
enthusiasm ran high. Beauty, taste, 
harmony of costume and lights were the 
subjects of universal praise. It was a 
| happy change from Verdi and Gounod to 
Gilbert and Sullivan. The comedy is a 
relief. It is pungent in wit, and never 
descends to anything contrary to refined 
taste. Next Monday evening, Feb. 17, 
‘Pinafore’ will be the opening piece. Mr, 
Wooley will be Sir Joseph Porter, Mn, 
Murray, Captain Corcoran, Mr. Persse, 
Ralph Rackstraw, Mr. Wolff, Dick Dead- 
|} eye. Messrs Read and Jones will be the 
two sailors, Miss Lane a charming Jose- 
phine. Miss Mason will alternate with 
her in this role. Miss Ladd is Hebe, 
while the blithsome Buttercup will be 
Miss Leighton. On the same evening 
Mascagin’s Grand Opera, ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,’’ will be given. Santuzza, Miss 
Lane and Miss Mason, Lola, Miss La:ld, 
Lucia, Miss Leighton, Tiridu, Mr. Persse 
and Mr. Bassatt, the latter a new comer, 
Alfio, Mr. Wolff and Mr. Murray. It is an 
undertaking which no opera company has 
ever dared attempt; but the Castle Squiwre 
Opera Company has audaciey, and _ jias 
redeemed all pledges. Special cars will 
leave at the close of the evening perform- 
ances for all railroad stations: Cambridge 
via Boylston Street, and Grove Hall via 
Huntington Avenue. 

Bowboin SQuare. — The Boucicault- 
Martinot Company are pleasing all patrons 
of the Bowdoin Square Theatre with a 
capital production of ‘Harbor Lights.” 
“The Lights o° London’ and “The 
World” are in preparation. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women's Club.— Monday, February 17, 
4 P.M. Mrs. Mary E, Mumford will speak on 
“Civic Opportunities for Women.” Club tea at 6.30. 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 





NOW GOING ON. 


MARK-DOWN SALE 


—) F— 


MEN’S and BOYS’ 


Winter Overcoats, 
Suits, etc. 


Unusual bargains may be found. 


Macular Parker Goupaty, 


400 Washington Street. 


LADIES 


will always find a choice stock 
of GLOVES for Parties, Recep 


tions, Calling and Travelling 








| occasions at 


@ e . 
_ Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


| Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ? 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. AN¥4 
H. SuHaw, Auice Stone BLacKWELtl, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomANS 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





———_ 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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